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The Week 


THE piece of news which has excited most talkMuring the week 


SS 





has been that of Mr. Robert C. Schenck’s appearance on the London | 


market as director of a new silver-mining company. 
his part is a contravention of a positive rule of the State Depart- 
ment, which probibits “foreign ministers of the Government from 
engaging in any commercial speculation whatever.” 
travention of the general sound and old-established usage which 
forbids a man who, as an ambassador, is exempt from the juris- 


This step on | 


It isalsoacon- | 








the United States will be found to have made money by the transac- 
tion. This will hardly stand examination, and ought not to do so. 
His ideas on the whole matter of finance and taxation, beyond the 
simple housewife’s faith in the propriety of saving up money and 
paying one’s debts, have, however, always been so crude and odd 
that elaborate criticism of them has been useless. When he told 
Congress he could place his five per cent. loan at par, he plainly did 
not clearly understand what he was talking about. 


Senator Schurz has been lecturing during the past two or three 


' weeks on civil-service reform, and last Thursday discoursed on 


diction of the courts of a country, to engage in enterprises in which | 


other men similarly situated may render themselves liable to civil 


or criminal prosecution on the part of its citizens. The offence is | 


aggravated in Mr. Schenck’s case by the fact that the stock which 
he is lending his official position to push is what is called a “ fancy 
stock,” in ~ hich no trustee, executor, or prudent man would invest 


in this country, and about which we venture to say he does not know | 


anything; and there can be no doubt, for reasons we have given 
elsewhere, that the general belief will be that he has been paid for 
the use of his name, and this belief will bring discredit on the Gov- 


. . : . } 
ernment he represents. Supposing, too, as is not impossible, the | 


scheme should prove, like hundreds of others of the same kind that 
have gone before it, one of those failures closely bordering on a 


swindle, or prove wholly a swindle, and the strong arm of the Eng- | 


lish law should lay hold of his brother-directors, what a nice position 
the American eagle would be in flapping its wings over Mr. Schenck’s 


the subject in this city. He gave his discourse the benefit of the 
practical experience he has himself had of the way in which the 
present system works at Washington, and announced certain con- 
clusions which the audience heartily applauded, and about which 
we imagine not many thinking men throughout the country will 
differ with him. The first was, of course, that the spoils system 
debauches the President, the Congressmen, and the community; 
the second, that the average President likes being debauched by it, 
especially in his first term, when he wants re-election; that the 
average Congressman likes being debauched by it too, and that his 
denunciations of it are very like the wry faces the old toper makes 
over his hot grog; third, that it is but part of, and in no small 
degree contributes to, the corruption which has begun to penetrate 
to all parts of our society ; and he gave his hearers plainly to under 
stand that he szw no hope for reform except from the pressure of 
a strong and indignant public opinion. It was remarkable to see 


| how little importance he attached to the labors of the Commission 


head to save him from the legal consequences of conduct on the | 


moral guilt of which the world would be unanimous ! 





A portion of the press has attempted to shield him, or whitewash 
him, and a sorrier performance we have not seen for a long time. 
Some papers have tried to persuade people that helping to bring 
out fancy stocks on the London market is no worse than occupying 
a place in a trading firm, which is very like saying that John Mor- 
rissey is in the same profession as Mr. Duncan or Mr. James Brown, 
as both are “ bankers,” the sole difference being that Morrisscy’s is 
a faro-bank. Others, again, have tried to make out that the English 
objection to Mr. Schenck’s course was but part of the general 
“‘monarchical ” objection to public servants earning an honest liveli- 
hoed while performing diplomatic functions. This reminds us of the 
American Consul at Rome at the time of the battle of Mentana, who, 
being called to account by the State Department for going into the 
field with the French and Papal troops with a rifle, and firing on 
the Garibaldians, did not deny that he took part in the fray, but 
alleged, in his defence, that it was an Englishman that saw him 
doing it and reported. Mr. Seward, however, held this to be insuffi- 
cient. 





There is little or no purely political news of the week. One 
of the nmost important bits of it from Washington consists in re- 
newed assurances of the President’s enthusiasm in the cause of civil- 


service reform—which may be well founded, but we are bound to | 


say that his way of displaying his zeal is very peculiar. The Com- 
mission is said to have prepared a body of rules, but we judge that 
it depends entirely on the President to carry them out. Should he 
do so, we shall applaud heartily, but, after all that has happened, it 
is justifiable to keep one’s judgment in suspense. The other bit of 
interesting intelligence is that many members of Congress are going 
back determined to call Mr. Boutwell to account for violating the 
law in issuing his new loan one and a half per cent. lower than the 
rate fixed by the act. He has never given a reason for doing so, or 
offered any defence of it, beyond his own allegaiion that in ten years 


now sitting in Washington, not because he undervalued them, 
but because he had no confidence in the President. He made 
several allusions, and none of them complimentary, to our late 
Collector, Mr. Tom Murphy, evidently taking a totally different 
view of this gentleman’s character from that held by General 
Grant. The New York Custom-house, too, he frequently men- 
tioned, but not as an establishment in which young men were 
acquiring habits of industry and integrity in “the prompt and 
economical collection” of the revenue, which, from Mr. Murphy's 
account of it, it. would appear to be. We ought not to omit men- 
tioning that he laughed in a heartless and cynical manner, as we 
confess we did ourselves, over the late commendation bestowed on 
the President by the Republican Convention of this State, for 
having, by “considerate investigations, made worthy efforts for the 
reform and elevation of the civil service.” 





The correspondent of the New York Tribune at Charleston 
throws, in a recent letter, some new and interesting light on the 
condition of the State finances, to which he has for some time given 
a good deal of attention, and his story is one which, if we had 
not been prepared for it by the doings of the Ring in this city, 
would sound very extraordinary. We have given some account 
already of the antecedentsof NilesG. Parker, the State Treasurer. He 
and Governor Scott, and one Kempton, who has filled the office of 
‘State agent” in New York, and whose sole business appears to 
have been the raising of funds for the Charleston Ring, have had 
the funds and credit of the State wholly in their hands for the last 


| three years, and Kempton, the correspondent alleges, before he was 


put into this position, was a “street broker,” or what is called in . 


the slang of the Exchange a “ gutter shark "—that is, a broker who 
has no Office, and transacts his business on the sidewalk, and on 
top of adjacent carts and barrels. The custom of the Ring sees 
to have been to send on State bonds to this worthy to raise money 
for them on them, and he, instead of selling them, pledged them for 
loans, and so went on pledging and borrowing like clock-work—the 
securities all the while falling in ralue, and being occasionally sold 
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by alarmed lenders. Into his doings no enquiry seems ever to have | 


been made, all the Charleston fraternity cared for being the honor- | 


ing of theirdrafts. Now, however, their credit is wholly exhausted; | 


no more money can be raised on bonds; the treasury is empty; the | 
salaries of the State officers have been long unpaid; and there is no | 


provision for the January interest. Under these circumstances, 
the Governor and Treasurer and Comptroller have at last to face an 
angry and swindled community, and try to answer some questions 
as to their doings with the money entrusted to their keeping, and 
we once more commend their story to the consideration of those 
persons who think order and prosperity can be restored to South 
Carolina or any other State by a liberal use of horse, foot, 
and dragoons. In judging the Ring, too, it must be remembered 
that behind them stood a grossly ignorant and corrupt Legislature, 
knowing nothing of finance and taxation, or the nature or value of 
public credit, and intent only on filling their own pockets. This 
body actually gave the Ring unlimited power to issue bonds, restrict- 
ing them only as to the sum of money to be raised—a contrivance 
for facilitating stealing which has had no parallel in legislation 
except Tweed’s “ Board of Audit.” A committee of this Legislature 
came on to this city last summer, ostensibly to look after Kempton, 
but nothing is known or has been heard of them or their doings 
since, except that they lived sumptuously for three months at a 
fashionable hotel, and went back to Charleston in fine condition. 
A knowledge of these facts seems to be necessary to a proper com- 
prehension of the Ring “ accounts.” 





These accounts are very curious. In October, 1870, Parker, the 
Treasurer, gave “an official statement” of the debt of the State, which 
he sets down at $7,665,903 98. Six weeks later, the Comptroller- 
General made a report, in which he put it at the same amount as 
Parker, but, oddly enough, gave a very different account of its com- 
position. It now appears that both these statements were false. The 
taxpayers had in the meantime been getting alarmed, and held a 
convention in May, 1871, of which we gave some account in the 
Nation, and they sent a deputation to see the Comptroller, who re- 
peated his falsehooe of the previous December. Four months later, 
in September, 1871, Governor Seott tried his hand at giving the 
amount of the State debt before the Congressional Ku-klux Commit- 
tee, and he made it out in all $9,528,564 10, which it now appears 
was the greatest falsehood of all, for he must have known, and knew, 
that, besides this, Kempton had then received and pledged bonds 
to the amount of over $5,000,000. Next, Parker and Kempton 
spent a day over the books, and on the 25th inst. handed to the 
Tribune correspondent, as the result of their labors, a statement 
showing the debt to be $15,806,908 98. Finally, on Tuesday, the 
Legislature having convened, Governor Scott informed them in his 
message that the whole public debt is $11,994,908, “ which state- 
ment he knows, from a severe personal scrutiny, to be correct, 
nothing being suppressed.” 





Business in all branches is dull and unsatisfactory. A lethargic 
feeling pervades the mercantile community which can be only in a 
very small measure ascribed to the Chicago fire and its influences. 








A much larger share of it is no doubt due to the general recognition | 
| Well, during the period in which the treaty has been in operation, 


of the importance and magnitude of the frauds committed by the 
local governments in various parts of the country, and to the grow- 
ing conviction that business cannot be healthy until this evil is 
remedied. The produce and provision markets continue active at 
fluctuating prices, and with a liberal export of breadstuffs. Cotton 
comes forward in fair quantities, but the shipments to Europe are 
light, and the stocks here accumulate, while prices, nevertheless, 
are maintained at artificially high figures. Coal continyes weak, 
but with a somewhat improved tone, and without further decline, the 


Wall Street shares the prevailing dulness as far as genuine busi- 
ness is concerned. The great cliques who have been again manipu- 
lating the markets since the Chicago panic are now beginning to be 
cramped by a natural and legitimate increase in the demand for 
money, and there are unmistakable symptoms of approaching fluc- 
tuations and changes. As a rule, the financial community has not 
been prosperous of late, and recent events have not tended to im- 
prove confidence. Government bonds continue firm, gold steady, 
stocks fluctuating and lower, foreign exchange lower, and money on 
call fairly active, at seven per cent., with rather an improvement in 
the rates for commercial paper. 





The Commercial Treaty concluded in 1870 between France and 
England, for ten years, is now open to abrogation by either party 
on giving one year’s notice. It is essentially a free-trade treaty— 
that is, a step towards putting France and England in economical 
relations with each other similar to those which exist between the 
various States of this Union. The origin of the treaty was unfortu- 
nate, as it was a mere emanation of the Emperor’s will, on which 
the nation was not consulted; but it has proved satisfactory to 
nearly all Frenchmen not engaged in the cotton or iron trades. It 
was, however, always an object of fierce hostility on the part of M. 
Thiers, who is a protectionist of the last century ; and when he took 
office and made M. Pouyer-Quertier, a Rouen manufacturer, and as 
ardent a protectionist as himself, his Minister of Finance, every- 
body felt the treaty was doomed. Nevertheless, it now appears 
that the new government recoils from abrogating it, and has 
contented itself with trying to negotiate some modifications of 
it, but thus far unsuccessfully. In the meantime, the Cobden 
Club, in England, as a sort of tribute to the memory of their 
patron, who was the author of the treaty, has issued a pamphlet, 
giving the result of ten years of its working, taken from the 
“Annals of Foreign Trade,” published by the French Ministry of 
Commerce, and they are tolerably instructive. The ‘“ general com- 
merce” of France had increased in value, from 1860 to 1868, by 
$540,000,000, including in this all importations and exportations of 
all kinds, and for all purposes—that is, importations, whether for 
consumption or for re-exportation, and exportations, whether of 
French or foreign products. In the “special commerce,” or importa- 
tions for consumption only, and exportations of French products only, 
there was in the same period an increase in value of $332,600,000 in 
the exports, and of $131,800,000 in the imports. 





It ought to be remembered, too, in examining these figures, that 
French trade with England forms a fourth of the whole foreign trade 
of France, while the English trade with France forms only a tenth of 
the whole foreign trade of England. The wine and silk trades, which 
form the most important branches of French industry, and whose 
interests are most powerfully affected by the treaty, have, however, 
actually not gained in the same proportion in the above period as 
other branches in which France is exposed to competition, having 
been unfavorably affected by the outbreak of our war and the 
resulting tariff. But the most curious and instructive of the facts 
extracted from the returns by the Cobden Club is this: the coasting 
trade of France is reserved by a rigid navigation law to French 
bottoms—her foreign carrying trade, of course, is open to all nations. 


the returns show that French tonnage employed in the foreign and 
colonial trade has steadily increased, while the tonnage employed 
in the coasting trade has declined. The French steam tonnage 
engaged in the trade with England has increased tenfold. It is safe 
to say that, in the presence of these facts, the treaty is not in as 
much danger as seemed at first, and the more time there is given 


to the French people to recover from the confusion of mind wrought 


great companies carrying their own stocks this season, and thus tem- | 
porarily preventing the usual ruinous competition. Real estate of | 


every description is practically unsalable. 


by the war, the less likelihood is there even of its being modified. 





The news from France has for some time been very meagre, 


_ which is a good sign, though it is in part owing to the political apathy 
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which has seized upon the people. The stillness which prevails there 
in the political arena will probably be broken on the reassembling 
next week of the National Assembly, whether M. Thiers propose to 


it the changing of the provisional condition of affairs into a perman- | 


ent one, or not. The question of the change is in all minds, and 
cannot but soon become a source of serious debates and conflicts. 


| 


Gambetta, in his new organ, La République Frangaise, is one of the | 


most eager assailants of the status-quo on the Republican side, while 
it is chiefly the Bonapartists who assail it from the other. The lat- 
ter have also tried, for the first time under the Presidency of M, 
Thiers, the experiment of a street demonstration, but apparently 
with very slight success. To judge by the late exhibitions of severity, 


on the part of the authorities, towards the culprits of the category | 


of the Commune, and such ultra-Radical journals as the lately revived 
Rappel, the organ of the Hugos, the spectre rouge has not yet entirely 
ceased to be formidable, and it is, perhaps, more so than the linger- 
ing shadow of imperialism. The appeals for mercy of the Commune 
leaders, sentenced to death, having been rejected by the Commission 
of Pardons, Rossel, Ferré, and one less known insurrectionist have 
suffered the penalty of death, the first-named evincing to the last 
that undismayed energy of character which distinguished him dur- 


ing the struggle and the trial. The trial of the murderers of Generals 


Lecomte and Clément Thomas has, on the other hand, uncovered 
some of the most atrocious features of the Paris tragedy which 


opened with their assassination. 
s 





On Monday the Italian Parliament completed the transfer of the 
national capital by meeting in Rome. The abstract which we get of 
the King’s address contains nothing noticeable beyond the expres- 
sion of a belief that Rome is large enough for two sovereigns, and 
that although the peace of the country is not threatened, the re- 
organization of the army and navy cannot safely be neglected. Ac- 
counts of the effect on Florence of its ceasing to be the political 
centre of the kingdom are rather sad. The marks of depopulation 
are evident to the casual observer, and the theatres alone are said 
to have lost nothing of their attendance and gayety. Now that 
Rome has received its political deserts, there is an earnest feeling 
that something ought to be done to compensate Florence, and that 
the nation should acknowledge, in some substantial way, the leader- 
ship which that pleasant city still retains in Italian culture. It has 
been accordingly proposed to revive the University of Florence, for 
which there are unrivalled opportunities. In their own behalf, the 
Florentines seem modest enough, and neither grumble nor clamor 
for restitution; and if one compares their conduct with that of the 
Romans, and with the generally tranquil condition of the peninsula— 
in spite of the large show which the crime of homicide still makes in 
the reports—it is impossible not to admire the good sense and politi- 
cal capacity of the Italians, who pursue their even course between 
the temptations of the Internationals on the one hand, and the raving 
denunciations of the Clericals on the other. 





Mazzini and Garibaldi, after working together in a common cause 
for over thirty years, Garibaldi being, during most of that time, 
Mazzini’s disciple, have split, owing to differences of opinion upon 
the Paris Commune and its doctrines. 
to the political and social theories of the French Radicals, and 
comes as near laughing as his temperament will allow over their 
talk of “natural rights,” and says that no fruitful society can be 
founded on any such theories ; that we live and grow by discharging 
ourduties, and not by claiming our rights; and that the social fabric 
which the Communists are aiming at would be one in which men 
would be condemned to the condition of the beaver, and in which 
nearly everything that gives life its charm—the individual enter- 
prise, activity, hopefulness—would be wanting; and he is doing his 
best, and with considerable success, to prevent the entrance of these 
doctrines into Italy. The fact is, however, that the Italians have 
never shown any leaning to them, having apparently preserved, in 





| 


| 
| 
| 


| striking illustration of this than Mazzini himself. 


spite of their faults and misfortunes and comminglings, a large share 
of that old practical perception of the limits of the possible in the 
artificial arrangement of human relations, and of the deep resulting 
gulf which separates, and must always separate, sentiment and law, 
tor which the old Romans were famous, and through which their 
political ideas and jurisprudence have exerted such a powerful 
influence on modern European society. There can hardly be a more 
He has been all 
his life a sentimentalist and dreamer, and fas been familiar with 
little else than sentimental processes, and yet, when the time comes 
to reorganize society, or, in other words, do the practical work of 
life, he becomes as cool and clear-headed as a common-law judge. 
Garibaldi, on the other hand, has a strong and chivalric affection for 
France, and has all a military adventurer’s love of the picturesque 
and faith in the power of enthusiasm. =~ 





Baron Kellersperg’s Cabinet has proved abortive, and has made 
room for a new Ministry under Prince Adolph Auersperg, the fourth 
which Cisleithan Austria has had within the last ten months—the 
earlier two being Count Potocki’s and Count Hohenwart’s. And as 
Hohenwart’s Cabinet was an improvement on Potocki’s, from a Sla- 
vie or Federalistic point of view, so Auersperg’s is an improvement 
on Kellersperg’s in the opposite, German or Centralistic, direction. 
The new Prime Minister is a brother of Prince Carlos Auersperg, 
the head of the “ Citizens’ Ministry” of 2868, which completed the 
reorganization of the monarchy on the dualistic and liberal basis 
adopted in the preceding year; and his associates, among whom are 
Lasser, Banhaus, Stremayr, and Plener, are men of the same school. 
To it belongs also Brestel, the newly-appointed Minister of Finance in 
the Cabinet for the whole empire, whose predecessor, Lonyay, succeeds 
Count Andrassy as Prime Minister of Hungary. Thus the * Ausgleich ” 
with the Czechs is definitively—though, perhaps, not finally—given 
up, and the German Liberals of Cisleithan Austria would be exult- 
ing over their victory over Slavic, clerical, and feudal opponents in 
the late excited contests, had not the unexpected dismissal of Count 
Beust fallen like a bitter drop into the cup of their joy, reminding 
them that the wheel of political changes in the monarchy, which 
lately played so strange and so galling a trick on the Czechs, ha 
not ceased turning in its capricious way with the fall of the Hohen 
wart Cabinet. 





Whether Chancellor Beust has fallen a victim to the enmity of 
the Ultramontanes—the natural foes of the Protestant foreigner— 


| and their feudal backers in the intimate cireles of the Hofburg; to 


| 


the necessity of sacrificing somebody to the resentment of the now so 
harshly and certainly not very fairly treated Czechs; to the dis- 
satisfaction and fickleness of Francis Joseph himself, who, while 


| constantly vielding to the Count’s advice, felt oppressed by an 


influence which both ruled and overshadowed the throne; to 


| a court intrigue which availed itself of various imputations—of a 


. 


Mazzini is to-day opposed | 


more or less private character—long since sedulously circulated 
against the statesman; to the ambition of Andrassy, his suc- 
cessor in the Foreign Office, for which the domestic sphere of the 
Transleithan Cabinet was too narrow; or tu more adroit machina- 
tions by Lényay, who thus managed to occupy Andrassy’s place at 


| the head of the Hungarian Cabinet—all this, and much more of this 
| sort, forms a lively topic of discussion in the European files before 


us. Whatis certain is that the late Chancellor of the Empire leaves 
his office regretted, and extol'ed as a statesman, by the great majority 
of the thinking people in both divisions of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarehy ; that his policy—dualism and liberalism within, and firm 
opposition to Russia without—receives a fresh sanction in the ap- 
pointment of Andrassy to succeed him; and that the Germans have 
more reason to regret his fall than the Czechs and their allies to re- 
joice over it. Hungary, too, loses by the change, as Lényay is far 
from possessing the popularity and ability which made Andrassy se 
successful. 
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DIPLOMACY AND STOOKS, 

Tue scandal which Mr. Schenck has caused by appearing in 
London as a director of a concern known as the “ Emma Silver 
Mining Company,” whatever be the result as regards himself per- 
sonally, will certainly help to fix the public mind more strongly than 
ever on the corrupting influence, both on polities and society, of our 
system of incorporations for industrial and other purposes; and we 
doubt very much whether it will not help te give currency to the 
views of those who believe that the time has come when we may 
safely give up altogether the practice of allowing persons to form 
joint-stock companies, with small shares, for the construction and 
working of mines, railroads, and other similar enterprises. The 
utility and even necessity of these associations in earlier times, 
when capital was searee, aml when it was impossible for a small 
number of individuals to furnish it in the quantity necessary for the 
proper conduct of great undertakings, were obvious enough ; but in 
our day, when fortunes ranging from one million to thirty are so 
numerous, and when in nearly every State in the Union half a dozen 
men ean be found able to shoulder almost any responsibility out of 
their private resources, their necessity is at least not so obvious. 
There is nothing which promises to pay nowadays for which capi- 
tal cannot be obtained in almost any required amount, from persong 
who are excellent judges of what will pay; and, in point of fact, 


nearly all the great and successful joint-stock enterprises in the | 
country are passing into the hands of a few individuals, who manage | 

| 
them as partnership concerns, and with about the same secrecy, and | 


with far less accountability—for the joint-stock law gives them 
powers and immunities which, as members of a firm, they could not 
have. Commodore Vanderbilt, for instance, and Mr. Tom Scott, own 
and manage vast lines of communication to all intents and purposes 
as their private property, but without the burdens attaching to the 
ownership of private property, because they enjoy the privileges 
of shareholders—or, in other words, enjoy, as proprietors, a kind 
of exemption from responsibility which was originally devised for 
the protection of persons of small means, contributing from scanty 
savings to the prosecution of enterprises which could only be prose- 
cuted through co-operation. 

It is not this particular vice of the corporation system, however, 
whieh Mr. Schenck’s case illustrates, so much as the way in which 
it is made, in our day, the instrument of monstrous frauds on persons 
of small means. The extent of these frauds and the wideness of the 
area over which their corrupting influence extends are almost incal- 
culable. If, when a party of speculators wished to raise capital for 
the opening of a mine or the construction of a railroad, they were 
obliged, by the state of the law of liability, to seek it from great 
capitalists who are mostly men of ripe judgment and long experience 
in affairs, and who would either know whether a scheme was worth 
taking up, or would be able to take care of themselves, or bear the 
loss if it turned out badly, we may be sure that the number of such 


schemes would be greatly reduced, and the value to the publie of | 


those actually carried out would be greatly increased. 

But as matters stand, a very large proportion of the capital 
put into speculative enterprises comes, through the sale of stock 
and corporation bonds, from persons of comparatively meagre 
fortunes ; and the very first thing that speculators do when bringing 
such schemes into the market, is not so much to draw in the great 
capitalists—for they know this is not easy—as to make effective 


arrangements for getting at the small ones scattered all over the | 


country, who are relying on their investments for the income which 
furnishes them with daily bread. ~ Here it is the imposition begins, 
and, to make it successful, as large a number of persons of influence 
as possible have to be made participators in it.. The bonds—if bonds 
they be—are handed over to a banker—not for himself, of course, 
ut for sale—and to push their sale he uses, directly or indirectly, 
ll the instrumentalities within his reach. The most potent of these 
instruments is the press, which is seduced by advertisements, given 
on the rigid condition that they shall be backed up by “ editorial 
although in nine cases out of ten nearly every assertion 


notices 


they make is either a direct falsehood or a misrepresentation. This 
use of the press is, indeed, carried so far that it is already alleged 
by well-informed men that the newspapers which are not edited, in 
a greater or less degree, in the interest of advertising operators, or 
are not used to push their schemes, may be almost counted on one’s 
fingers. In some cases, indeed, the editor or publisher actually be- 
comes an agent for the sale of the bonds or stock which he is en- 
gaged in puffing, and makes a double profit off the unfortunate 
country investors whom he assists in deceiving. 

. Next in importance to the command of the press is the command 
of good substantial names on the board of directors, and this is in 
England, perhaps, a more valuable aid than any other. The usages 
of the London papers of influence make it difficult or impossible to 
get any direct editorial help in disposing of speculative stocks, and 
little is known of “ the great and good men” in the editorial chairs, 
and therefore less importance is or would be attached to anything 
he said in recommendation of the bonds of an “ Air Line” road or 
the shares of a Bear’s Grease Company. Moreover, small investors 
in England are not quite so speculative as they are here, as the 
struggle of life is harder, and the chances of getting up after a fall 
much smaller, so they cling with some tenacity to consols or well- 
established securities. The darling weakness of the English mind 
is, however, as everybody knows, an admiration of rank or official 
position. There are few Englishmen who have the heart to doubt 
a lord or even a baronet, or refuse anything he asks, and they cover 
all men of high office with much the same reverence. On this weak- * 
ness the speculators in London play with the same adroitness with 
which speculators here play on the American faith in the press, and 
especially the religious press, and with fully as much success. In- 
stead of making terms with “ enterprising publishers,” they try to 
get imposing names on the board of directors—if those of a lord or 
two, or of a baronet, so much the better ; a general or colone] is, how- 
| ever, not bad, and a knight is better than a mere “esquire.” ‘There 
| have been, as is well known to everybody who has had any know- 
ledge of the processes by which speculative securities are forced on 
the London market, cases in which broken-down peers and baroncts 
who could not get a pair of boots on credit, have lived for years out 
of sums paid them for the use of their names on the board of direc- 
tion of gold, and silver, and copper, and iron, and coal, and oil, and 
vinegar, and pepper companies, and it ought to be added that they 
have found even kinder and more considerate employers among 
| Americans than among Englishmen, for the American speculators 
who appear in London generally take up the old British devices for 
getting at other people’s money, and make ingenious improvements 
in them which greatly increase their efficiency. 





We believe there is no case on record, however, of their having 
got hold of a foreign minister until now, although, of course, his 
name would have been worth any money to them; and it must be 
said that, considering the sorrowful experience the public has had 
in this country of gold and silver mines during the last ten years, 
there has been a mixture of audacity and dexterity, in securing the 
name of the American Minister for the direction of a western silver 
'amine, which has never been surpassed in this particular field. 
| Viewed in the light of recent mining history, it may safely be said 
that any new silver-mine or gold-mine enterprise of which the scene 
is laid in Utah, or Colorado, or Montana, or Arizona, is presump- 
tively a swindle—that is, it may be honest, but the burden of proof 
lies on the promoters. Now, the burden of such proof in the case 
of this ‘Emma Mine” is, from all we hear, heavy, and that its 
promoters should have perceived that they would need an ambassa- 
dor to help them through with it, and should have got him, shows 
them to be men of the highest order of ability in their particular 
line, and yet not men of judgment—for, though an ambassador can 
| do a good deal towards selling a fancy stock in a flunkeyish com- 
| munity, he is, owing to the responsibility of his position, a somewhat 
unreliable ally, and caunot compare to 2 nobleman, for an ambassa- 
| dor may to-morrow lose his office, while a nobleman cannot lose his 

title. 


The selection in this case is doubly unfortunate because, 
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whatever Minister Schenck’s name may do for a silver company, 
plain Robert C. Schenck can hardly help it much in England, and 
would not help it at all here. 

The public indignation has been already deeply roused by the news 
of the indiscretion he has committed, and we do not well see how it can 
avoid ending in his recall. He cannot be allowed to choose between the 
company and his place, because his consenting to the company’s use of 
his name reveals at least a weakness of judgment which almost amounts 
to proof of unfitness. We are afraid, too, that it will do Mr. Schenck a 
still greater injury than this, in confirming and spreading an impres- 
sion about him which prevailed widely before he went to England— 
the impression, derived from observation of his career in Washington, 


j 


that he is what is called in the slang of the City Hall politicians | 


“on the make ”—that is, looking about for chances to make money, 
and not as particular as he ought to have been about their nature. 
We have never alluded to this before, and have never spoken of him 
personally except in terms of respect, and warmly approved of his 
appointment to England, and we have now no good reason for be- 
ieving that this suspicion has a particle of foundation. That the 
suspicion should have arisen is the natural consequence of the rela- 


tions in which Congress—and especially the Committee of Ways 


and Mcans—is placed, under the protective system, to a large body 
of manufacturers and speculators, who find every year that fortunes 
may be made or lost by changes in the tariff. 
long Chairman of that Committee, and very intluential in the House 
on all tariff questions, and was thus exposed to temptations of 
which, in the present state of political morals, it is difficult to over- 
estimate the power. It therefore behovoved him to walk with ex- 


Mr. Schenck was | 


traordinary circumspection ; that he did not walk with circumspec- , 


tion enough the rumors to which we have referred showed—but 
they were vague rumors, to which any man is exposed, and which a 
man conscious of his own purity could readily disregard. But it 





shall see the London Mission sought by rings of speculators for the 
express purpose of bringing out swindling enterprises”; just as we 
would have said, two or three months ago, “ Do not give the foreign 
banking business of the Government to a rich New York politician, 
because he promises you or has given you a good deal of money for 
electioneering purposes—for, as sure as you do, this business will 
become one of the prizes at every Presidential election, and will help 
to sink our polities still lower into that pit of corruption into which 
all good men now look down with so much alarm.” The country at 
large has but one duty in the matter, and that is to insist—cost 
what it may and damage whom it may—that this mingling of poli- 
tics and money, this conversion of every public office into an 
‘‘ opportunity ” for enrichment, shall cease. 


THE “REVENUE REFORM” MYSTERY. 

THE one question which must come before the next Congress, 
and before every Congress till it is finally settlked—whatever else be 
neglected or postponed—is the manner of raising the revenue. No- 
body is satisfied with the present method, and no method will ever 
be a finality, which the country will accept, which creates, as the 
present method does, a privileged class. As we have often said be- 
fore, whatever the merits of the protective system may be, its 
permanence in a democratic country is not to be looked for. ‘The 
popular feeling is, in the long run, sure to rise against any system 
of which the benefits to a few are visible and enormous, the benetits 
to the many—supposing them to exist—invisible, indirect, and remote. 
There is little use in the manulacturer, whose fortunes the duties are 
building up rapidly, telling the consumer that part of the advantace 
works round to him in the long run, through the increased prosperity 
of the country. The great mass of men have always associated and 


| will always associate prosperity with cheapness of food, clothing, and 


will be very difficult for Mr. Schenck to disregard them after he has | 


taken the unprecedented step of lending to mining speculators in 
London the weight given to his name by the bestowal on him by 
the nation of an office of great dignity, and which has for eighty 


furniture. High wages, in money, dazzle men who have been work 
ing at a lower rate, but the feeling of satisfaction never lasts long if 
the purchasing power of the wages is small. Few will eat poor fare, 


| and wear poor clothes, and live in a poor house many years, in t! 


years been filled by men not only of the highest ability but of the | Q 4 
, to the establishment of a particular kind of industry, or prepare the 


highest personal character. 
There is one other circumstance which helps seriously to aggra- 


vate Mr. Schenck’s misfortune, and that is the temper of the public | ‘eel. = : 
| able want of self-sacrifice and sagacity, but the mass of men are not 


mind with regard to the whole matter of the influence of money on 
political life. 


becoming more roused every day; and, unless we are greatly mis- | : ; : : nigh 
| their country readily enough, but they will not make pig-iron for 


taken in the signs of the times, they are likely to continue roused 
until a reform is effected. 
mination growing up that men shall not go into the politics of this 
community for the purpose of making fortunes, and that politicians 


There is a deep and widespread deter- | 


shall not use their offices, or influence or authority acquired from their | 


offices, to fill their pockets ; and, more than this, that persons in the 
publie service shall not only be pure, but that they shall behave in 
such fashion, and avoid all such associations, and the incurrence of all 
such obligations in the way of presents, gifts, donations, and testi- 
monials, as shall put their purity in doubt, or shall weaken their 
authority over their subordinates. 

It does not make the slightest difference whether Mr. Schenck’s 
conduct has been pure or not; the rule in all such cases is the sound 
and old one, which was applied to Bacon’s case, when he said that 
the bribes received from suitors did not affect his decisions—viz., 
that a person in an official position must not assume relations 
towards others which are calculated either to weaken the public 
confidence in his integrity, or to furnish a precedent which would 
enable bad men to cover up their corruption: that is, a Kent must 
not receive presents from litigants, lest he should give a Barnard an 
excuse for taking them; a Grant must not put himself under obli- 
gations to office-holders, lest a Twecd should some day make the 
whole civil service a vast machine for enriching himself. So, also, 


“we would say to the Government, “ Donotatlow Mr. Schenck to bring 


mining ventures on the London market, for as sure as you do, we 


. ‘ iin a high degree sclf-sacriticing or sagacious. 
People are greatly roused on this subject; they are |)“ SUS SS ; nr 


hope that by so doing they may contribute, at some indefinite period, 


country for a war, which may never break out, with some nation 
with which it is now in profound peace. This may evince a lament- 


Men, as M. Thiers. 
himself a great protectionist, wisely and wittily said, ‘will die for 


their country.” He might have added that they will not go on in- 
definitely either buying dear pig-iron when they can get it cheaply. 
The blindness on these points which prevails among the advocates of 
protection might be illustrated in a hundred ways; but one illustra- 
tion, which lies before us at this moment, is as good as a hundred, 
though to call it an illustration of blindness simply is a mild way of 
putting it. The New York Tribune of November 28 contains the 
following, the like of which has not often appeared in print : 

“When J. B. Say, the French economist, published his translation of 
Adam Smith's ‘ Wealth of Nations,’ Napoleon (the great, not the little) ex- 
amined tlfe book, and seeing that the visionary but mischievous translator 
had elevated the specious selfishness of British Free Trade into a positive 


' science, he interdicted its further publication and sale for a period of twelve 


years. In that interval the great Emperor furnished-the world with a com- 
plete refutation of the Free Trade sophistries.” j 

spirit can long stand in a free 
country. We have freely condemned the arbitrary course of “ the 
great Emperor's” nephew in foreing free trade on Frenchmen 
without consulting them, but free trade is at most nothing more 
than the absence of government interference with the operations of 
trade and industry. But what are we to say or think of a school of 
economists which can see something admirable in the suppression, 
by a blood-stained military despot, of works arguing against govern- 
ment interference? And yet this admiration of the despot and his 
processes is, when we come to think of it, the most natural thing 
in the world. Despots are the only persons who can really estab- 


No theory advocated in that 
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lish and carry out a policy of protection. Protection was every- 
where begun and maintained by arbitrary governments. The 
relaxation of restrictions on trade and industry has everywhere 
gone on pari passu with the growth of political freedom. No 
popular government can ever long look a community in the face 
and tell the men who elect it, and whom it serves, that it knows 
better than they into what industries they should put their capital, 
and in what markets they should buy and sell ; and we need hardly 
say no popular government can ever be depended on to suppress a 
book, whether original or translated, “for a period of twelve years,” 
or any other period, while it is trying industrial experiments. The 
protectionist experiment here has neither cavalry, infantry, nor artil- 
lery, nor a censorship of the press, todepend on for security against 
criticism or interference. It has to be carried on in the light of 
day, under the popular eye, and must be able to bear the worst its 
evemies can say of it. 

One of the assaults on it which “the great Emperor” would not 
only have suppressed for a period of twelve years, but weuld pro- 
bably have punished by sending the author out of France, but 
which American legislators, having no gendarmes at their dis- 
posal, would do well to read and consider, is Mr. Edward Atkinson’s 
article in the October number of the Atlantic Monthly, which has 
just been reprinted in pamphlet form, and we select it for com- 


mendation not more for the value of its arguments than for the | 


value of its testimony, because it comes from a New England manu- 
facturer, and therefore does not lie under the suspicion of corruption 
which attaches in many minds to all advocacy of free trade or 
‘revenue reform” emanating from persons engaged in foreign trade 
or having cousins or uncles engaged in it. 

Mr. Atkinson appears once more as the expounder of the doctrine 
known as “‘revenue reform,” and which, for many ingenuous minds, 
beginning with that of the President, has some of the difficulty, not 
to say inserutability, of the problems of the higher mathematics. 
When a gentleman of General Grant’s ability asks whether revenue 
reform means the repudiation of the national debt, and announces 
that if it does he is opposed to it, nobody who undertakes to explain 
it needs any excuse for coming before the country, and no Congress- 
man who proposes to vote this winter on any question connected 
with the tariff can excuse himself for not studying it. 

Mr. Atkinson’s positions are in substance these: that the entire 
force of the protectionist argument lies in treating the production of 
steel and iron in their crude or primary forms, and the production of 
textile fabrics from wool and cotton and flax, as the only manufactures 
to whose promotion everything else should be subordinated, whereas 
they are only a very small proportion of the manufactures of the 
country, and only a very small—absurdly small—proportion of the 
products of the national industry used by the agricultural popula- 
tion in whose interest, it is said, they should be fostered. The 
entire force of workmen engaged in all the steel-works of the United 
States would only be sufficient to run one large machine-shop, and the 
entire capital invested in them would be barely sufficient to build 
and equip one hundred and fifty miles of railroad; and yet, for the 
protection of this industry, the price of the million and a quarter tons 
of steel rails needed every year by American railroads is raised, by 
protective duties, by a sum equal to the total capital invested in the 
steel business, and which, if invested at six per cent., would pension 
all the men now employed in steel-works at two dollars a day for 
their lives. All this, be it remembered, to the incalculable detriment 
of the people who use steel in manufactures—locomotive and car 
builders, boiler-makers and tool-makers, and so on. 





finer kinds of goods lies, says Mr. Atkinson, in the cheapness 
of her machinery, and in the absence of taxes onthe fuel and clothing 
of her operatives, and these are so great as to give her not only the 
home market, but the markets of the world, while we cannot hold 
our own in the home market alone. But, as Mr. Atkinson truly 
remarks, if we were to open our ports to-morrow, Great Britain 
could not supply all our wants and compete with our domestic 
industry, because she has neither the machinery, mills, labor, nor 
capital ready for the work, and if she attempted it would so raise 
wages and the price of all commodities used by the laborer as at 
once to destroy the advantages she now possesses over us. To sup- 
ply us with the cotton goods alone which we need, she would have 
to put $100,000,000 fresh capital into the business, and employ 
120,000 new operatives. The effect of this on profits need not 
be stated. In fact, Mr. Atkinson performs a neat reductio ad absur- 
dum on our present revenue system when he says—what is literally 
true—that, with the highest tariff ever enacted, there is the largest 
importation of specially protected articles, viz., cotton and woollen 
goods, iron and steel, ever known. In other words, the tariff has 
made our market the best in the world for foreigners to sell in, and 
the worst in the world to buy in. Surely there must, on the protec- 
tive theory, be something wrong here. When a rational man reads 
that, an enormous duty having been imposed on foreign wool for the 


| protection of native wool-growers, woollen mills have, under its 








It is on the subject of cotton manufactures, however, that Mr. | 


Atkinson’s testimony is most suggestive and weighty. 
that, even if it be true that wages are twenty-five per cent. higher 


here now than in England, her advantage in labor is only five per | 


cent. on goods worth twelve cents a yard, and with this she has to 


meet the cost of transportation and other charges ; so that in coarse | 


fabrics the 
even in the 


American manufacturer now actually beats her 
English colonies. Her real advantage in the 


influence, greatly multiplied in Canada, their products being freely 
smuggled across the frontier; that our imports of foreign woollen 
goods reach the enormous sum of $50,000,000 annually; and that 
the number of sheep has fallen in Ohio, one of the greatest wool- 
growing States, from 7,688,845 in 1868, to 4,302,904 in 1871, he can- 
not avoid feeling that what our.protectionist friends really need, to 
keep such a system going, is “‘a great Emperor,” with a large army 
and a vigorous police. Nothing but brute force can make a civilized 
and sane community support it indefinitely ; and the work to which 
the high-tariff men should set themselves next winter is the passage 
of an act submitting all works on political economy to a Board of 
Censorship, composed of Mr. Greeley, Mr. Henry C. Carey, and 
Judge Kelley, and making illicit publication punishable summarily 
on conviction by Commissioners of Internal Revenue and Collectors 
of Ports. ' 

Mr. Atkinson, obiter, convicts our esteemed friend Mr. Shella- 
barger, of Ohio, of what Mr. Greeley calls having “lied knowingly, 
wilfully, and with naked intent to deceive,” in saying, in a speech 
in the late canvass in Ohio, “that Great Britain retained such pro- 
tective duties as were deemed by her adequate for the purposes of 
her industries, they being ten per cent. on all wrought manufactures, 
on all metals, articles of cotton, wool, etc.” In saying this, Mr. 
Shellabarger showed that he either knew nothing about the British 
tariff, or invented this account of it as he went along. Great Britain 
collects no revenue on the articles he mentions. Her whole customs 
revenue is derived from tea, coffee, sugar, wines, liquor, tobacco, 
and fruits. A similar rate of duty on the same articles would, as 
Mr. Atkinson says, give us all the customs revenue we require, and 
he thereupon produces a ‘* Revenue Reform Budget” which no pro- 
tectionist ‘‘ great Emperor” wouid allow to see the light, as long as 
he had a bayonet at command or a revenue reformer to stick it into ; 
but of this we have no time to speak this week. 








NEWSPAPER FIGHTS. 
WE made some remarks, some weeks ago—about the peculiarly profes- 
sional character of the encounters which are almost constantly going on be- 
tween the newspapers of the various towns, cities, and villages of our 


He alleges | Common country—which seemed to meet with so much favor and acceptance 
ges | 


| that we are tempted to explain ourselves more fully. We said then that 


these encounters interested nobody, and were watched by nobody but other 


| newspaper men—an assertion which, at first sight, seems sweeping and 
rash, but which a very slight examination of the facts will show to be 
| almost literally true. Although the American people are great newspaper 
| readers, those who read two daily newspapers, either of the same party or of 

opposite parties, may be said to be confined almost exclusively to politicians 
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or editors. The politicians take a great*many papers, and read them, partly 
to inform themselves as to the events of the day, and partly to discover in 
what direction the tide of public opinion is flowing, and editors have to make 
it a daily duty to look over their “exchanges” from all parts of the country. 
Bu! nobody or next to nobody else thinks of such a thing. In the cities, 
there are not many persons who read even two articles in one daily paper 
through from beginning to end; the great majority, especially of business 
men, look at the heading, and skim over the earlier part of the article. In 
the country men read more carefully, but there is hardly a farmer, a country 
merchant, or lawyer in the United States who reads the articles of more 
than one newspaper. Around New York aud two or three other large 
cities, persons in easy circumstances are apt to take one city paper besides 
their own local paper, aud perhaps read them both, but the practice is con- 
fined to a small circle. In this city and the neighborhood, we suspect the 
number of those who read both the Times and Tribune, or either of these 
papers or the World or Herald, with anything like system or interest, 
might not amount to over a few dozen, always excepting the politicians and 
persons connected, in one way or another, with the press. 

Now, to get real enjoyment out of a fight, one has to see and hear both 
combatants, especially when the conflict is one of words. A theatrical set-to, in 
which one party is away behind the scenes, or outside a window, and in which 
all we know of his “practice” is what we learn from his opponent’s re- 
plies and counter-hits, is one of the tamest and dullest spectacles imaginable, 
and if offered as an entertainment by itself would not be tolerated. Indeed, 
people only submit to it when it some way contributes to the progress of a 
drama, or, in other words, is one of the incidents of a “situation.” Now, 
a newspaper fight is, to the general public, exactly like a theatrical fight of 
this description, without the surrounding drama. When, for instance, the 
Times and Tribune have an encounter, hardly anybody but editors get the 
full benefit of the show. The newspaper men form a dense throng round 
the scene of conflict, and they—and tey only—see the two men shy their 
castors into the ring, get home on each other’s conks, draw each other’s cla- 
ret, flatten each other’s smellers, knock each other down, and otherwise 
smash, bruise, and maltreat each other. It is altogether from the newspapers 
that the applause and encouragement on both sides comes; it is only news- 
paper men who can tell the exact effect of the Tribune's hits or the Times’s 
counter-hits; which looks groggy, which comes up smiling, which is forcing 
the fighting, and which seems unwilling to leave his corner. The odds on the 
first knockdown, the first blood, and the fina! event are all offered and taken 
by newspaper men. You could not get a layman to “ put up” five cents on 
any fight that has taken place in or about Park Row within fifteen years. 
The reason is obvious. The outside public sees the play of Greeley’s terrible 
right, but of the effect on Jones’s knowledge-box or bread-basket (these gen- 
tlemen must, under the peculiar circumstances of the case, excuse this fa- 
miliar use of them as illustrations) it can see nothing; or it sees Jones deliver 
his vicious left-hander, but what portion of Greeley’s carcase it attained, and 
how he took it, and whether he parried it, it cannot tell. 

Take the case of the “lies” told by the Times about John V. Gridley. 
From the Tribune the public learnt tha: the Times had told about twelve lies 
in a single issue about this one man. Now, the Tribune’s public would have 
liked to hear from the Times itself what gave Gridley this malefic influence 
on its morals, but, knowing that this was impossible, it took no interest in 
the matter. Take, again, the case of Mr. Greeley’s connection with the 
Bowling Green Savings-Bank. The Times's public is given to understand 
that Greeley went into a scheme for getting up a savings-bank for the simple 
purpose of defrauding poor emigrants of their money in sums of ten cents and 
upwards; but one’s interest in such a charge is largely dependent on the 
manner in which Greeley meets it, and it being impossible to know how 
Greeley meets it without taking the Tribune as well as the Times, people let 
it pass carelessly, as in some sense a question of “lunar politics.” The same 
observations may be made, mutatis mutandis, on nearly all the great news- 
paper controversies, even on public questions. Take, for instance, the per- 
ennial dispute between the World and Tribune on the tariff. To newspaper 
men it is interesting enough, and, perhaps, does something towards changing 
or modifying their convictions, but to the general public, who never see more 
than one side, it is almost unintelligible. The Tribune, which displays a 
keener perception of this difficulty than any of the other papers, occasionally 
makes extracts from an opponent before proceeding to annihilate him, but, 
as is well known to controversialists, the power of making “extracts” 
from an enemy before assailing him may be so used as to be the 
equivalent of the process—to recur to our former illustration—known to 
pugilists as getting a mau’s head “in chancery.” In this process one com- 
batant puts his arm, with an appearance of affection, round the other's neck, 
gets hold, if he can, of one of his hands, and, having thus fixed his head and 
face in an exposed and convenient position, goes on to punch them ina 





leisurely but effective manner. To choose one’s self the passage which con- 
tains one’s opponent’s case is a somewhat analogous mode of dealing with 
him, and when done dexterously, the “punishment” inflicted on him may 
sometimes be awful, though we do not affirm that it may not be in many 
cases richly deserved. Nevertheless, it is not a process which the humane 
care to witness, and can never furnish reaily good entertainment to any but 
professional eyes. 

The amount of space which is given up in nearly all papers to the 
refutation of other papers—we are not now talking of the personal quarrels 
of the editors—is a striking ilustration in fact of the extent to which 
the press, and especially the metropolitan press, is addressed to editors, and 
how largely any one paper is indebted for its influence on the country to the 
impression it makes on the editors. It is only the latter, who are familiar 
with the result of the various great “ mills” which have come off at different 
times in the newspaper world, who know anything of the training and con- 
dition of the more prominent bruisers now in the field, and can, therefore, esti- 
mate the probable result of any of the coming “ engagements,” and they give 
their readers the benefit of their knowledge in a sort of mixed narrative and 
commentary, like the account which Rebecca gave Ivauhoe of the progress of 
the assault on Bois-Guilbert’s castle. All over Massachusetts, for instance, 
people are largely dependent on the Springfield Republican for all they know 
and care to know of the various press encounters in New York, how they be 
gan, aud how they ended or are likely to end. People in the Northwest have 
the same burning tale day by day from the Cincinnati Commercial or 
Chicago Tribune, and so on all through the country, and we venture to assert 
that far more minute and accurate knowledge of these encounters is to be met 
with among the readers of country papers at a distance from the scene of 
conflict, than among the public of this city or the environs. 

There is no doubt, however, that the general readers of papers of a com- 
bative turn, or of papers actually engaged in a fight, hold themselves deeply 
wronged by it, and complain of it bitterly. We have made frequent extensive 
enquiries on this point, and have never yet met anybody, man or woman, not 
connected with the press, who cared one straw about any fight in which his 
or her paper was engaged, and who did not consider it a mixture of nuisance 
and fraud, or who did not wonder at the superlative folly of continuing it. 
The combativeness of editors may therefore be considered, on the whole, 
injurious to them from a commercial point of view, and one can only account 
for it by ascribing it to their sensitiveness to the opinion of their professional 
brethren—a weakness they share with lawyers, who will often “spat” in 
court for a whole day, through mere professional spite and jealousy, aud to 
the manifest disgust of the jury and injury of their clients. The editor, in 
like manner, who knows the other editors are watching him, and who has his 
reputation to maintain with them, cannot bear to have the man over the way 
seem to get the better of him or have the last word; and it is the misfortune 
of the profession, that these quarrels, instead of being fought out in courts or 
clubs or professional societies, have to be conducted under the eyes of the 
world. 

In most quarrels of the secular press there is, however, an element of 
jocoseness which greatly mitigates the horrors of the actual conflict. Of cool 
malignity, hitting below the belt, and seizing the enemy by the hair, and 
jumping on him when he is down, we fear most of the examples must be sought 
among our brethren of the religious press. They are not easily roused, but 
when they are, they care nothing about the rules of the ring. If they were 
not all weeklies, we fear they would spread desolation all around them; but 
there is, it must be admitted, something ludicrous in the mutua! hostility of 
a pair of weeklies. The daily editor, when he is in a fight, nearly always 
writes in a passion. He gets up late, and does not receive his antagonist’s 
blow till about noon, often later. He does not get to his office till, say, three 
in the afternoon. In the meantime, the more he has thought over the mat- 
ter, the more deep-dyed has the other fellow’s rascality seemed to him, the 
more patent and barefaced his lying. When he gets to his office, the smiles 
or excitement. of his subordinates, and the ill-concealed derision of his 
acquaintances, combine, during the whole evening, to deepen his indignation, 
and night-work has probably done a good deal to make him nervous and ex- 
citable. So his return “ castigation,” composed ata later hour, is apt to be a 
regular burst of fury. Not so his weekly brother. The worst newspaper 
assault on another newspaper, especially of a personal character, is apt to 
lose most of its sting in thirty-six hours. The most carefully prepared one is 
apt to be a little ludicrous in forty-eight hours, and in three days, the man who 
sits down to answer it in kind must be either a real vessel of wrath or else a 
wholly humorless blockhead. ‘Then the fight is carried on at long range, and 
with feeble artillery. There is something preposterous, in the very nature of 
things, in Smith’s calling Brown a fool on Friday because he, on the previous 
Thursday week, had called Smith a knave. But then, anybody who carries 
his indignation for a week, and nurses it carefully all that time, is apt to be 
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a very ugly customer, and, if his indignation has a religious tinge, is as 
dangerous an antagonist as anybody can encounter. Some of the most shocking 
press fights that have occurred have been between religious pape=3 over their 
comparative circulation. There is no subject on which the genuine newspaper 
mind is so sensitive as about circulation. A thorough newspaper man wil! 
stop at hardly anything to keep up his reputation for large circulation, and 
will go through any shifts or humiliations to avoid being suspected of a small 
it acts on him as hardly any other charge will. You may accuse him 
of lying or stealing with a fair chance of seeing your reproaches received with 
a smiling front; but insinuate that his circulation is low, and, above all, de- 
clining, and you rouse the tiger in him, and may know that apologies are use- 
less, and accommodation is impossible. A charge of this kind comes on 
religious papers with peculiar bitterness, becwuse they do not profess to be 
mere commercial ventures, as most secular papers hardly deny being. They 
are to a large extent preachers also, and the charge has, therefore, a double 
sting—that of commercial failure and rejected and despised counsel on the 
most sacred themes, 


one, 


ENGLAND.—MR. GLADSTONE AT GREENWICH. 


Lonpon, November 10, 1371. 


WHEN last I wrote to you, all England was anxiously expecting Mr. Glad- 
stone’s great speech to his Greenwich constitueuts. We were told that it was 
to be sent by telegraph to America—a circumstance upon which the penny- 
a-liners dilated after their fashion, but which proves at any rate that you will 
have had time to form your own opinions on the matter long before my letter 
reaches you. I may, however, give you what, so far as I can judge, is the 
general impression as to the merits of the performance. Putting aside the 
ecstacies of Mr. Gladstone’s thick-and-thin supporters, and the snarls of his 
cynical despisers, it may be safely said that the speech was a decided success. 
His dramatic position was favorable. He could fairly assume the attitude of 
an overworked servant of the nation, forced to leave his arduous duties for a 
time in order to encounter to their faces the deserters who had endeavored to 
attack him in the rear. An attempt made to roar him down at the opening 
of his speech served only to increase his great triumph. The speech, how- 
ever, was itself able and eloquent, and has probably gone a long way to se- 
cure his seat in the borough for some time to come. The weak point in it 
was the complete absence of any indication of his future policy. The eti- 
quette which regulates such matters would have prevented him from promis- 
ing any distinct measures ; but it would have been certainly desirable that he 
should have pledged himself to some distinct principles as to the important 
matters which are coming before the country. I have seen the fading popu- 
larity of Mr. Gladstone ascribed to the dislike of his enthusiasm felt by Lon- 
don society. I would by no means deny that this is to some extent the case ; 
as, for example, the abolition of the purchase system provoked a curious 
amount of hostility from many who profess to be described as Liberals. But 
the dislike of over-refined persons to Mr. Gladstone’s enthusiastic adoption of 
popular cries is a matter of small moment. The real danger to which he is 
exposed is the distrust of the more thoroughgoing members of his own 
party. They do not doubt his honesty; but they have no belief in his 
steadiness, clear-headedness, or straightiorwardness. If you wish to see the 
grounds of this dislike explained with considerable force, | recommend to 
you an article by Mr. Fawcett in the current number of the Fortnightly. It 
should be read with the recollection that, if we may judge from their be- 
havior in the House of Commons, it would not be easy to find two more un- 
compromising antagonists than the Prime Minister and the most Puritanical 

‘of Radicals. They hate each other, to all appearance, as we may fancy that 
Robespierre, in his most austere days, must have hated the eloquent, shifty, 
aud untrustworthy Girondins. However, Mr. Faweett, strong as his feelings 
may be, is only expressing what is felt by a good many of his party. 

I turn, however, to a manifesto by another rising politician of the same 
school which has provoked a good deal of amusement and probably a good 
deal of indignation. Sir Charles Dilke is a very young man for his position 
—being still on the right side of thirty. He is endowed with great energy 
and a boundless thirst for useful information. He went round the world, and, 
as you are aware, published the results of his observations in a book called 
* Greater Britain,” of which I need only say that it proved his zeal in acquir- 
ing knowledge to be equalled by his courage in generalizing from his facts. 
His manner as an orator has the fault of that slight tinge of pomposity which 
is the natural result of premature wisdom; but, whatever his foibles, he is 
really a man of much vigor and likely to make his way. Just now he seems 
disposed to be bidding for popular support by advancing extreme opinions. 
He has found out that our last Reform Act has still left a wide field for agi- 
tation in the inequality of electoral districts; but in his last speech he bas 
struck a bolder note, and caused a momentary shiver in well-regulated circles. 











Sir Charles Dilke has deefared for a republic. Moreover, his declaration was 
greeted by the unanimows applause of a large andience at Newcastle. The 
Royal family have received notice to quit ; they are pronormiced to be a use- 
less encumbrance, and are told that the people of England are growing not 
so much indignant as tired of keeping up an empty show. Royalty has be- 
come a mere tumble-down exerescence which has rot even the merit of being 
picturesque ; and the sooner we get rid of it,the better. That sueh coneln- 
sions should be applauded ir # large English audience is @ curious sign of the 
times ; but, to understand its meaning, we must look a little further. Sir 
Charles’s argument was a remarkably simple one, and is that which seema to 
be at present the favorite argument with the working-class. He regards the 
whole question from a purely pecuniary point of view ; it is simply a matter 
of debit and credit. Asking what the Queer does, and how mmct she is paid 
for it, he finds that the same duties would be done on more reasonable terms 
by the president of a republie; amd therefore he proposes to get rid of 
the Queen for the president, just as a lady might resolve to give up a foot- 
man and take a parlor-maid in kis place. The illastrations by which this ar- 
gument was enforced were well enowgh calculated for the tastes of a gopular 
audience. The Queen’s privy parse, the sams paid the several menshers of 
the Royal family, and various expenses of that Kind, come to about £700,000- 
Then the Horse Guards, being sm ornamental but utterly useless body of 
troops, cost £100,000 more than{a similar namber of cavalry of the line. Next 
we have the Royal yachts, which cost at least as much more ; and Sir Charles 
declared that he had found an able-bodied seaman employed all the year 
round in decorating them with portraits ef the ion and unieorn. Besiles all 
this, we have all the strange apparatus ef a semi-feudal household, a hereti- 
tary Grand Falconer, a Master of the Buckhounds, Exons in waiting (what- 
ever they may be), Gentlemen-Ushers, and # medieal staff, beginning with 
three physicians in erdinary, and ending with one chemist in ordinary, whieh 
is thus composed of thirty-two doctors fer one family. Sir Charles had. of 
course, little difficulty in making fun of these arrangements to workmen whe 
have been lately fighting a hard battle for a few more shillings as week ; but 
they appear to have heartily enjoyed his speech and agreed with his smmaming 
up of the case. Royalty costs us, in the various ways indicated, at lewst a 
nillion ayear. For this sum the Queen has really nothing to do, exeept to 
sign a great number of documents. The remuneration is evidently exeessi tc ; 
and—here, perhaps, there is a slight gap m the argument—e republican form 
of government would necessarily be cheap, honest, and efficient. Sir Charles 
hurried rather hastily over this difficult ground ; and ended—not by propos- 
ing an immediate revolution, but by significantly intimating his belief thst it 
was time for the monarchy to set its house im ender. 

IT am inclined to think myself that if we eowld get rid of the menarvhy 
without a hard fight we should be the better for the change; though, as I see 
no probability of such a revolution being carried out without creating a ¥io- 
lent contest, I should prefer that we should not try to plack the frait before 
it is ripe. Ihave, therefore, no particular prejudiee against Sir Chariev’s 
conclusions; but I confess that I regret the tone of his arguments. It is 
simply absurd to argue a constitutional question ew commercial grownds. 
The million a year which we spend upon the Royal family is # mere trifle 
compared with the pecuniary waste that would be cause@ by s corrupt repab- 
lican form of government, and even that waste is of small importance as 
compared with the moral injury that would be imflicted- I do not say that 
a republican ferm of government in England would be eorrept; bat I mean 
to point out that the question cannot ve decided for reasonable men by 3 
mere comparison of salaries, but involves far wider and more- important 
issues. I repeat, therefore, that I regret to see a young man of much ability 
appealing to the very lowest motives which can be brought into play apon 
such a topic; yet this incessant recurrence to the immediate cost of the 
monarchy in money is characteristic of all our ineipient republicanism, 
though the argument has seldom found so complete an expression. A nation 
which should take so hopelessly narrow a view of constitutional questions as 
to fancy that this was a worthy mode of treatment would show a low order of 
political intelligence ; and I do not think that so long as republicanism is 
merely a matter of the breeches pocket, it will become a very formidable 
power. A party must have some ideas that cannot be expressed in terms of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, if it would be long-lived; and I do not think so 
little of my countrymen as to believe that oratory of the kind deseribed sinks 
very deeply into their bosoms. 

One inference, however, may be safely drawn from this and other oratious 
ofthe kind. Money is gradged for the support of the moverehy, simp}y 
because the Royal family has lost its personal popularity. The fact is 
steadily becoming more evident. Newspapers say that it is because the 
Queen does not show herself sufficiently, and beg her to secure the monarchy 
by encouraging London tradesmen and taking part in public shows. 1 hate 
no doubt that by such a course she might win the hearts of a good many 
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tailors, upholsterers, and footmen. Whether she would regain her place in 
the national affections seems to me to be a more doubtful proposition. The 
Queen is a most exemplary person; but, somehow, personal loyalty even 
towards her has become so cold that I doubt whether it can be reawakened 
by any mere pageantry ; and the Queen’s probable successor shows no symp- 
toms of possessing any of those qualities that tend to popular magnetism. 
His manners are good ; and I believe him to be well-meaning, if not remarkably 
wise. But, whatever the cause, the fact I am sure remains. Twenty years 
ago, enthusiastic loyalty to the persous of the Royal family was a great poli- 
tical fact. It has been succeeded by a profound indifference, with a consi- 
derable tinge of contempt. Speeches like Sir Charles Dilke’s would once 
have made a popular audience angry ; they would have been revolted by this 
petty, tradesmanlike mode of appraising the services of their Queen. Now 
a large audience is pleased, and the outside world is simply amused. Swords 
have long given up leaping from their scabbards when Queens are insulted— 
now they scarcely give even the faintest rattle. 





TAXATION IN FRANCE. 
Paris, November 9. 

I TOLD you in my last letter that I would attempt to give you some idea 
of the labors of a General Council in France. Its most important business is 
the supervision of the departmental budget. This budget is prepared by the 
Prefect and presented by him to the Council. It must not be thought that 
the Council can change it at its pleasure. The general lines, if I might so 
say, of the departmental budget are drawn by an Imperial law, by which I 
mean the general law of the budget as voted by the Chamber. If you ex- 
amine the general budget voted at Versailles, you will find in it an item— 
“ Departmental and Communal Budgets.” In our system of financial admi- 
nistration, which, like everything else, bears the mark of centralization, there 
are no departmental collectors, communal collectors; the state collectors 
receive all the taxes, only their receipts are divided under three heads, and 
attributed to the state, to the department, to the commune. This must 
never be lost sight of by those who study the finances of France. 
French budget, you see at a glance all the expenses of the country in the 
shape of taxes, while in the English budget, for instance, you find nothing 
but the Imperial taxes, and you can form no idea of the local taxation. Not 
only all the collectors of the state employed in France to levy the taxes for 
departments and the commune, but the taxes themselves, are not specialized. 
The peasant or proprietor, at the time he pays his taxes to the collector, does 
not know, unless he has had time to read the discussions of the Imperial 
budget, how much he actually gives to the state, how much to his own de- 
partment and to his own village. There are four direct taxes, and they are 
the fountain whence state, department, and commune are all supplied. These 
four direct taxes are, (1) the land tax, which is the heaviest and most pro- 
ductive ; (2) the personal and furniture tax, which is a tax of capitation as 
well as on the furniture possessed by every householder; (3) the tax on 
doors and windows, which is at bottom a house tax; (4) a license tax, which 
is paid by all those who are engaged in a manual or liberal occupation, by the 


lawyer as well as by the manuifacturer, by the doctors as well as by the 


shoemakers. 

Let us study the working of this system in its details. The law of the 
4th September, 1871, enacted at Versailles, fixed the general amount of the 
four direct taxes for the whole of France and for every department; the de- 
partment of Oise, for instance, is required to pay, under this head, about 
three million francs of land tax, half a million of personal and furniture tax, 
half a million of door and window tax, etc. Now, here begins the business 
of the General Council. There are in the department four subdivisions called 
arrondissements. It is for the Council to apportion the direct taxes between 
these four districts, taking as a basis on the one hand population, and on the 
other the quality of the land, which is divided, according to its fertility, into 
three classes. This apportionment is practically made in the bureaux of the 
Prefecture, and is about the same every year, so that the Council has nothing 
to do but to approve what is proposed by the Prefect. However, if any 
commune thinks itself too heavily taxed, it can send a petition to the Coun- 
cil, which examines it. The classification of the land, which was completed 
under the reign of Louis Philippe, is ealled the cadastre. There is in every 
village a map of all the lands of the commune with their limits marked, and 
at every subdivision of the land a new limit is marked. These maps cannot 
be compared, for simplicity, with those I have seen in the Far West, where as- 
tronomy and geodesy furnished the first landmarks; and, as the quality of 
the land has often been changed by the proyress of agriculture, the actual 
classification is not a3 correct as it ought to be; but the principle of equity 
which consists in levying the smallest tax on the poorest land, ought not to 
be abandoned. The best plau would be to have a tax im proportion to the 


rent; but as there are so many peasant-proprietors in France, the determina- 
tion of the rent would often become very difficult. 

Suppose, now, that the taxes are levied. A large part gocs to the state. 
What becomes of the remainder? It goes into the receipts of the depart- 
ment and of the commune ; but it does not form, the whole of these receipts. 
Let us leave the communes aside, and speak only of the department. The 
department is an invention of the French Revolution ; it is, historically speak- 
ing, a new thing; therefore, we cannot expect it to possess much land, while 
some communes, being the heirs of ancient incorporated boroughs, own 
forests, pasture land, buildings, etc. The law allows each department to rote 
additional taxes, in proportion to the amount of the state taxes assigned io it 
by the Imperial budget. These Iccal taxes are called additional centimes, 
each centime being*the hundredth part of the france. When a department 
votes a centime, it votes the hundredth part of the direct state land tax. It 
is as if an American State voted a cent more than the dollar for every dollar 


: of a certain specified tax. These additional centimes form a very important 


item in the budget of the department ; the law on the General Councils allows 


' them to vote those additional centimes, only it fixes a limit which they can- 


In every | 
| by the war, which will give 550,230 francs. 


not surpass. The maximum which they can vote is 26 centimes for the gen- 
eral expenses of the department (which enter into the budget under the 
head of ordinary expenses); for roads, 7 centimes; for schools, 3 centimes ; 
for extraordinary expenses, such as loans, 12 centimes. You will remark at 
once that the maximum is lowest for the schools. Putting all these centimes 
together, we make a sum of 48 centimes, which represent as it were, arithie- 
tically, the freedom of the department, as the department may vote as much 
of these 48 centimes as it likes. 


Let us take, for instance, the department of Oise. The receipts will be, 


in 1872: 
26 additional centimes tor ordinary expenses............. 922.857 francs, 
7 centimes for roads. ...........ceeeeeeeee eee ee eens seen s SRO 96T  ** 
3 centimes for schools. ...........cccceccccnsccsccsecsess 137,557 


The principal items to be added to these receipts are a voluntary contri- 
bution of various communes for the construction of roads to the amount of 
600,000 francs, and 12 additional centimes for extraordinary expenses caused 
In all, the receipts will amount 
to 2,601,989 franes. The state will devour much more of the people's su)- 
stance, as you will readily understand when I tell you what the Imperial 


' taxes were in 1870: 


The direct taxes produced............... 9,191,327 france. 

The indirect taxe@ ................ 6.00) 7,107,616 ** 
These indirect taxes are those on the registration of sales and mutation of 
property, succession duties, post, wine and alcohol, etc. The state thus 
consumed, in 1870, more than sixteen millions, and the war had greatly d'- 
minished its receipts, which in 1869 had amounted to twenty-two millions ; 
while the department, as a department, only spends about two millions and 
ahalf. We may say, on an average, that the department only pays to itsel/ 
about ten per cent. of what it pays to the central government. 

This proportion will seem to you very small; but then you must bear in 
mind that the department has very small expenses; all its roads are under 
the supervision of the state engineers ; all the tax collectors are paid by the 
state, great or small. The departmental expenses in Oise all come under 
these heads: Rent, furniture, and keeping up of the prefecture, the sub-pre- 
fectures, the gendarmeries, the criminal courts and civil tribunals, the prisons, 
the printing of the electoral lists, the construction and repairs of departmen- 
tal roads, the subvention to the lunatic asylums, expenses of vaccination, sub- 
ventions to charitable institutions, agricultural school, subyention to agricu!- 
tural exhibitions, service of the departmental debt, primary schools. The 
expenses of the primary schools amount in a year to 220,000 franes ; the de- 
partment contributes only 122,997 ‘rancs towards this object ; the Imperial 
government gives 117,575; the remainder goes towards the expenses of the 
copimunes themselves. 

The budget of the schoolsis painfully low, though the department of Oise is 
one of the richest and most prosperous in the country. It does not amount to 
the sum of a million. The communes contribute directly to the maintenance 
of their schools the sum of half a million ; but, strangely enough, the sehov!- 
masters are all under the government of the Minister of Public Instruction. 
The schoolmaster’s salary amounts generally to 1,200 francs; but in this you 
must comprehend his pay as secretary of the mairie (it is very seldom that he 
does not haye the two places). Many of them have only 700 franes; the 
female teachers (for the boys and girls are kept separate) receive on an aver- 
age 800 francs. 

The Council, before it separates, nominates an executive commission 


which will now sit permanently between the sessions, and have a sort of 


general control of the Prefect. But, if the new law is not altered in a liberal 
direction. I don't see how these permazent commissions Will do ‘titich good. 
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As it is, the Prefect is everythiugin the department, as before ; he is the con- 


necting link between the central government and all the officials of the de- | 


partment. The only officials who are independent of him are the judges of 
the courts, who correspond directly with the Minister of Justice. But the 
engineers, the tax collectors, the agents of public instruction, the mayors of 
the villages, all look upon the Prefect as the fountain of justice and honor. 
He can do everything and undo everything. The General Councils even, 
under the new system now just tried, are but a consultative assembly ; they 
cannot legislate for the department ; they have really no initiative, except in 
the question of the roads; they have no local patronage, and, therefore, no 
real power. 








Correspondence. | 


JUDGE McKEAN’S OOURT vs. THE MORMONS. 
To THE Epiror or Tug Nation: 

Sir: Accepting the disadvantage of meeting a partisan who conceals his 
name, I have to say in reply to “ Observer” that he has not truthfully stated 
the issue iu Utah. Brigham Young did not “secretly and in the night 
leave Salt Lake City”; he left it between ten and eleven o’clock a.m., and 
by the advice of Hon. Thomas Fitch, his counsel, who told him that McKean 
had all the machinery of conviction prepared for him, and that he should 
await the decision of the test case (Engelbrecht vs. Clinton and others) 
before the U. S. Supreme Court. This case might be called by a rhetorician 
like McKean: Sentimentalism vs. Trial by Jury. The only additional issue 
of fact not smothered in controversy, quotation, or innuendo in that letter of 
four columus, is about Judge MecKean’s mining speculations. “Observer” 
says that “some miner located a claim, and the name of Jas. B. McKean 
got upon the record of the Mining Recorder’s office without any privity 
of the Judge as one of the locators,” ete. They must take familiarities 
with “high-toned” U.S. Judges in Utah to put their names inte papers 
entered at the office of a land-register who is a volunteer counsel in 
McKean’s court against the polygamists. Here is the same case, as U.S. 
Senator Stewart, Ex-U. S. Attorney Hempstead, and others stated it to me: 

“Judge Strickland, associate and crony of McKean, jumped a mine in 
Ophir Cafion. Strickland sold his interest to McKean, who organized a com- 
pany called the ‘Silver Shield,’ of which he was made President. McKean 
retained Baskins, the prosecutor of Brigham Young, as his attorney, and by 
visiting all the lawyers practising at McKean’s bar, it was extorted from 
them that they would not take the case against him. McKean then com- 
menced suit in his own court against the original locators of the Velocipede 
mine, and called Judge Strickland to sit in his place. The defendants de- 
clined to try the case in the District Court before Strickland, on the ground 
that he had seld McKean his interest. They appealed to McKean, as Supreme 
Justice, to allow Hawley, the alternate Justice, who was disinterested, to 
try the issue. This McKean refused to do; the case stuck fast in the courts, 
and McKean & Company, the ‘ Silver Shield,’ continue to draw ore from the 
Velocipede imine.” 

You see that an “ Observer” may not be able to see things as clearly as 
a “ Correspondent ”—a profession of folks apparently not in high regard with 
this gentleman, who, at the time named, “ was in Salt Lake City, and in a 
situation to know the sentiments.” The “ situation” and the “sentiments” 
give me a clue to the person. One part of the Territorial Ring tactics has 
been to alarm and “startle” public opinion in the East by keeping up a 
fire of correspondence to sustain the extra-judicial attitudes of the rhetorical 
Chief-Justice there, and while several of the Territorial officials are profes- 
sional correspondents, like Mr. Hollister, the general telegraphy is entrusted 
to an Arab named Sawyer, imported from the East and subsidized. I have 
some sympathy for the under-dog in an unequal fight, and, while I abhor 
polygamy and have small pity for superstition, I want to see the labor 
and the seventy millions of acquisitions in Utah saved to our country and to 
the simple citizens who have accumulated it. 
Mormons more thau polygamy. 
actor, more serious than Dogberry, but not more lovable. Two of the small 
body of Territorial officers have committed homicides in other States, and the 


prosecuting attorney, who married a lady for whom he procured a divorce, | 


is now menaced with prosecution by his original wife Amongst the flagrant 


outrages which I found there was the persistent refusal of the malignant | 


land-register to issne a title to Salt Lake City under the general municipal 
law, although it has been settled twenty-two years, and every other town in 
the Territory was confirmed in its titles. Hard upon my letters, which re- 
ceived prompt consideration from the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, came the Associated Press telegram from Utah, that Salt Lake had 
been entered in the office of this register. 





The Territoria! Ring hate the | 
The Chief-Justice there is a melodramatic | 


Every republican interest demands that the Mormon people be encou- 
raged to form a State government with polygamy for all the future made 
penal in it, and past marriages to be tolerated, except where either contract- 
ing party seek divorce and alimony. We demand nothing more of the 
Indians, aud many of the Mormons are little above the grade of Cherokees. 
It is not consistent to govern 120,000 peop'e by the Federal emissaries of a 
' distant public opinion, who can put all the enginery of extra-judicial 

courts and martial law into effect, and enlist the prejudices and the press of 

the great East in the unequal contest. There is much admirable in Mormon 

Utah. Statesmanship, and not blatherskites nor filibusters, should cut 
| the tumor and preserve the Territory. Our government is behaving towards 
these poor idolaters just as if the British Government, discovering the lost 
mutineers of the Bounty in the South Sea, had proceeded to try them for 
old piracies and more recent polygamy. The British Government turned a 
forgotten crime into an episode of clemency and generosity, and our Sunday- 
school urchins read the pretty story with as much sympathy as we may 
make them one day read the wonderful history of the Mormon exodus and 
the peaceabié assimilation of its empire into ours. 

GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND. 


November 25. 





THE GREAT FiRE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your issue of the 16th inst. I observe an extract from Mr. Alfred 
Perry’s communication to the Montreal Witness, which contains a statement 
of one of those “ facts which are not facts.” Speaking of the peculiarity of 
the non-ascension of the fire, Mr. Perry says it was exemplified in the 
remains of the Church of the Holy Name. This church “had its tower 
running up about 100 feet, and the spire had not been erected. It had been 
intended to finish it this year, and the contractor had placed his scaffolding 
on the top of the tower, and two of the four main corner timbers had been 
placed. These two corner-pieces remain apparently unscorched,” ete. 


Now, the fact is that the spire had been just erected. I have watched its 
progress all summer from my residence on the block diagonally across Huron 
Street. The spire, being of wood, was the first part of the building to take 
fire, which it did from fiying brands. It was burning when my own family 
fled from their burning home, and passed State Street in front of it. A 
moment after, it fell before the fierce gale, and plunged blazing through the 
roof of the church, setting the whole interior on fire. Two of its broken 
timbers still remain sticking upon the tower. 

The error is a trifling one, perhaps, but as the Chicago fire was entirely 
unexampled, it is necessary to be very careful about the facts which are to 
furnish the data for any consistent theory. This mistake of Mr. Perry is 
ouly one of a class of mistakes which I have noticed in various quarters. 
It has been said, for instance, that the wooden pavements contributed to 
spread the fire. Now, the fact is that while the solid blocks of stone of the 
sidewalks and curb-stones are shattered or calcined, the wooden pavement 
is not injured, save where burning walls or masses of brands fell upon it, 
and then it simply charred downwards, and the fire did not spread super- 
| ficially. 

I have even seen the foolish statement that there was petro!eum in the 
stone of which the massive central blocks were built! And the other 
day, the New York Times, in commenting on the fire, spoke of Chicago as 4 
tinder-hox of wood, and compared it with San Francisco, which, having 
suffered from fires, is now built of solid stone and brick, in a wisdom bought 
from dear experience. The truth is, as any one acquainted with the two 
cities knows, that there was more solid brick and stone swept into ruin in 
the Chicago fire than would suffice to build four times over the brick and 
stone structures of San Francisco. San Francisco, more afraid of earth- 
quakes than of fire, has constructed miles on miles of wooden buildings, and 
| two years ago, when in the city, I suggested to a relative the danger from 
fire to which the city was exposed on that account. Even the failure of 
the water-supply during the Chicago fire is exaggerated as to its effect. The 
_ fire was along the river and its branches, raged there first, and first got 

beyond control there ; and there was abundance of water in the river. But 
no amount of water, after the first hour, would have been of avail. In 6 
heat so fierce, driven by a gale of seventy-five miles an hour, the water, as 
chemists know, was worse than useless. The fire was driven onwards as 
from the end of a blowpipe. It calcined granite and melted iron. 

There are, unquestionably, adequate causes to explain the great con- 
 flagration. Having discovered those causes, Chicago and other cities may 
_ guard against them. It is in the interests of civic safety that we should be 
careful about our facts. As far as I can see, given the same conditions—a 
tempest of seventy-five miles an hour, a fire well started in a mass of inflam- 
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mable material in the lower part of the town—I know no reason, from the 
- different construction of the two cities, why New York might vot burn from 
the Battery to Centra! Park. HvuGH MILLER THOMPSON. 





{We have received another communication, from a different 
source, confirmatory of the above, and otherwise demonstrating 
the untrustworthiness of Mr. Perry’s observations.—Ep. NATION.] 
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Notes. 





—MeEssrs. Hurp & HovuGHTon announce “ Landmarks, and Other Poems,” | 


by John J. Piatt.——Messrs. J. R. Osgood & Co. publish this week “The | group themselves more and more round the leading agencies which work from 
Last Tournainent,” by Tennyson, an addition to “Idyls of the King.”—— | 


We have to ainounce the opening in this city of a branch of a well-known 


English music-publishing house, Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co., at No. 751 _ the effectiveness of each body of workers, and how essential local contiguity 


| is to co-operation, one is not surprised to find that the Bostonians look upon 
—“ Latin Pronunciation ” (Cambridge: Charles W. Sever) is an outline in 


Broadway. 


a few pages of the system of Latin pronunciation introduced into Harvard 
College, some years ago, by Professor Lane, and now generally adopted by 
the Massachusetts schools. The absurdities of the English and American 
pronunciation have always been apparent enough. It has been kept up or 
submitted to, however, quite as much from indifference as from despair of 
certainty on a necessarily doubtful matter. An approximation to the Augus- 
tan standard of orthoepy is made feasible by the help of Quintilian, who was 
not very remote from the golden age, and of Priscian, who, if much later, 
used the works of older grammarians. The result attained by following these 
guides is such that we may reasonably suppose that Cicero, hearing Latin 
read according to the proposed system, would recognize the language as his 
own, though he might have a few strictures to make. We have only to read 
English as so much Italian to form a conception of the amazement with 
which the American boy declaiming Quousque tandem Catilina would be 
listened to by the origina! audience. We are glad to see it announced that 
Professor Lane is preparing an elementary Latin grammar. 

—To those who take an interest in the fate of country towns in New 
England, we can recommend as pleasant reading the pamphlet, “ Address 
delivered Sept. 19, 1871, at the Annual Exhibition of the Farmers’ Club, 
Princeton, Mass., by Nathan Allen, M.D.” (Lowell: Stone & Huse.) It is 
considerably above the level of ordinary agricultural addresses, neither run- 
ning off into politics nor (what is rare for doctors when on their feet) being 
rhetorically overdone or grammatically underdone. It is just such a talk as 
an almost purely farming community could best appreciate and would cer- 
tainly profit by; and the speaker’s well-known hobby is here entirely in 
place. Moreover, as a native of Princeton, he has given an agreeable histo- 
rical and antiquarian flavor to his remarks which will secure for them more 
than local acceptance. The town had, in 1870, but 18 more inhabitants than it 
had in 1820, while it had 146 less than in 1840. In 1765, when the total 
population was 284, a little more than half were children under sixteen years 
of age; in 1860, out of 1,201 inhabitants, the number under fifteen was but 
373. Dr. Allen makes the case worse than it is when he neglects the differ- 
ence of a year in the standard age of the two censuses, and even considers 
- 373 but a fourth of 1,201; the true ratio for the comparison is probably one- 
third. That the falling-off has taken place in the last thirty years mainly, 
would seem to be proved by this consideration: ™ 1840, says Dr. Allen, the 
number of school children (from five to fifteen) reported was just twice that 
of the past year, which was 235. That is, there were about 470 school-child- 
ren in 1840; but if so, the whole number of children must then have been 
not far from 650, or nearly half the population (1,347). In the past ten 
years, almost one-seventh of the births has been among the foreign popula- 
tion, which constitutes about one-twelfth of the whole. With the decrease 
in school-children, Dr. Allen finds a corresponding decline in the interest 
taken in and money appropriated for schools, though the town has been 
somewhat distinguished for its educated men. “It has been said that, for 
half a century, there was no period of time when there was not some one 
individual from Princeton enrolled as a member of college,” but of late years 
this has ceased to be true. “ For a long time the place provided not only its 
own teachers, but had many representatives following this vocation in 
adjoining and distant towns. 
rous was this class that twenty-seven teachers could be counted in one 
school-district, including ten in one family. These ten persons taught nearly 
one hundred district-schools, and had under their instruction over five thou- 


sand different pupils.” Whoever has visited Princeton on its high perch on | 


the flank of Wachusett—“ there not being, it is said, an acre of level ground 
by itself in the place”—will confirm the Doctor’s emphatic testimony to its 
pure air, incomparable views, and peculiar healthfulness. 





—Maemillan for November has an excellent article, “ American Expe- 
rience in the Relief of the Poor,” which gives us a clear and succinct state. 
ment of what is being done in this field in New York and Boston. Of course, 


_ the palm is given to Boston over New York for system and efficiency in deal- 


In the recollection of some present, so nume- 








ing with the evil of pauperism ; but it is admitted to be much easier to deal 
with it in Boston than it is either in New York orin London. After deserib- 
ing at length the “ Charity Building” in which Boston concentrates and com- 
bines her municipal offices for the doing of good works, the author of the 
article, Mr. James Bryce, says: “ All this goes on under the roof of the 
Charity Building; and, as other benevolent societies are allowed to use its 
vacaut rooms for their meetings, the members of all these get accustomed to 
look on the building as the centre of charitable action’ for all Boston; they 


thence, and by degrees come to understand the principles on which relief 
ought to be conducted. Considering in how many ways co-operation increases 


the establishment of the Charity Building as the beginning of a new era in 
their municipal administration. New York, although the manage- 
ment of all its publie institutions, corrective as well as charitable, is fortu- 
nately vested in the same board, has no such system of combined voluntary 
and official action as that which has been described at Boston.” Mr. Bryce’s 
conclusion is that though “there is much that is cheering in the vigor and 
ingenuity as well as in the benevolence with which indigence is relieved and 
crime grappled with in our great cities,” yet “it is disheartening to see 
pauperism at all in a new country, where it ought never to have been suf- 
fered to set its loathsome foot, and whence it might even now be expelled by 
the exercise of a little more foresight and resolution.” 


— Mr. Charles S. Peirce, in his review of Berkeley in the last 
North American, to which we promised to return, takes the occasion 
to trace out in the history of philosophical thought in Great Britain 
the sources of Berkeley’s doctrines and of later developments in English 
philosophy. These he traces back to the famous disputes of the later 
schoolmen on the question of realism and nominalism—that question 
on which each new-fledged masculine intellect likes to try its powers 
of disputation. But the motive of the schoolmen who started this ques- 
tion or gave it prominence, was not in any sense egotistical, however pugi- 
listic it may have been, but was profoundly religious—more religions, in fact, 
than anything modern, and, perhaps, more fitly to be compared to the devo- 
tion that produced the Gothic architecture than to anything else. The most 
remarkable thing in the essay is Mr. Peirce’s interpretation of the actual 
question so earnestly agitated. This, it should seem, is not at all what has 
become the universally accepted account of this voluminous dispute—an ac- 
count derived, it appears, from Bayle’s Dictionary. The realistic schoolmen 
were not such dolts as to contend for an incognizable reality beyond any 
powers we have for apprehending it, nor for the existence of universals as the 
objects of general concepticns existing outside of the mind. They only con- 
tended (against the sceptical or nominalistic tendency) that reality, or the 
truth of things, depends on something besides the actual courses of experi- 
ence in individual minds, or is independent of differences and accidents in 
these ; and that truth is not determined by the conventions of language, or 
by what men choose to mean by their words. So far from being the reality 
commonly supposed—that is to say, the vivid, actual, present contact with 
things—the reality of the realists was the final upshot of experience, the gen- 
eral agreement in all experience, as far removed as possible from any parti- 
cular body’s sight, or hearing, or touch, or from the accidents which are in- 
separable from these. Yet it is essentially intelligible, and, in fact, is the 
very most intelligible, and is quite independent of conventions in language. 
The faith of the realists (for theirs was a philosophy of faith) was that this 
result of all men’s experience would contain agreements not dependent on 
the laws and usages of language, but on truths which determine these laws 
and usages. Modern science affords ample evidence of the justness of this 
position. 


—That this truly was the position of the realistic schoolmen, Mr. Peirce 
contends; and he bases his opinion and belief on an original examination 
of their works, such as has not, we venture to say, been undertaken, out- 
side of Germany, for a very long time. In spite of the confirmation of 
this position which modern science gives, the course of the development of 
«modern science has, nevertheless, as Mr. Peirce points out, been closely as- 
sociated with the opposite doctrine—nominalism, the representative of the 
sceptical spirit. This appears in Berkeley’s philosophy, who is a nominalist, 
notwithstanding his penchant for Platonic ideas or spiritual archetypes. 
Hume, a complete representative of the nominalistic and sceptical spirit, is 
an historical product of Berkeley’s nominalism ; and, though commonly re- 
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ry 

rhe 
garded as the auther of modern philosophical movements, was not, histori- 
cally considered, so different from Berkeley but that Mr. Peirce regards the 
latter as entitled to “a far more important place in the history of philosophy 
than has usually been assigned te him.” So far as Berkeley was a link in the 
chain, this is undoubtedly true. 
pendent thinkers ef the sceptical type) was not such a link, he was, we 
think, a starting-point in the movement of thought which has resulted in 
English empiricism, or the so-called “ Positivism” of modern science, which 
Mr. Peirce seems inclined to attribute to a regular development of philoso- 
phical thought. Scepticism, though perhaps never original, as we are 





So far as Hume (in common with all inde- | 


taught by orthodoxy, and only a revival of old and the oft-exploded errors, | 
is, nevertheless, by its criticism, the source of most of the impulses which | 


the spirit of enquiry has received in the history of philosophy. The results 
of modern science, the establishment of a great body of undisputed truths, 
the questions settled beyond debate, may be testimony in favor of the real- 
istic schoolmen; but this settlement was the werk, so far as it depended on 


Nation. 


| Vases,” by Otto Benndorf (Berlin: J. Guttentag). It contains the fac- 





| Number 335 








similes of the paintings, with a description of each plate, and all the 
necessary information as to size, place of finding, ete. This is the 
only illustrated work on the subject with which we are acquainted that 
gives the paintings exactly as they are without dressing them up or “im- 
proving” them in any way. The well-known books of Hamilton and 
Moses, beautiful, attractive, and useful as they are, are yet open to the charge 
of falsifying their subject. The best of all ways of reproducing the vase 
paintings would of course be by photography, but the roundness of the sur- 
faces presents a serious difficulty. Besides, in the vases, as in the wall-paint- 
ings of Pompeii, there is the element of eolor—an essential part of the thing— 
with which photography cannot as yetdeal. No one can feel the charm, or 


_ rightly value the effect, of a Pompeian wall-picture in a photograph—we see 
_ the bad drawing and little else—and the same is true, though not to the same 


| extent, with @ painted vase. 


the impulse of philosophy, of the nominalistic or sceptical tendencies of | 


modern thought, which kas put itsclf in opposition, not to the faith of the 
realists, as Mr. Peirce understands them, but to their conservatism and dog- 
matism, to their desire to agree with authority—that admirable devotion of 
theirs. Itis curious that these things, the most certain of all on which the 
actual arts of life are now dependent, should be the results equally of the 
faith of the realists and the sceptical enquiries ef the nominalists. But this 
is enough to account for the gratitude and the indifference which we owe to 
both of them, especially as the confirmation which science has afforded is not 
of the sort which the realists anticipated, _It is the empirical conjectures of 
the visionary, not the inspired teachings of the wise, that have established 
realities for themselves and for truth in general. There are many ot er curi- 
ous points of history and criticism in this article which will engage the scrutiny 
of the student of metaphysics, and doubtiess afford him great delig it. 
are afraid to recommend it to other readers, as Mr. Peirce’s style ref ects the 
difficulties of the subject, and is better adapted for persons who have niastered 
these than for such as would rather avoid them. 


—M. Paul Lacroix, better known by his assumed name, “Bibliophile 
Jacob,” gives us this year a companion volume to the “Art of the Middle 
Age,” published some three or four years ago, and bought by the publie with 
great eagerness. The work that he has now brought out is called “The Man- 
ners, Customs, and Dress of the Middle Age and of the Revival” (‘‘ 14ccurs, 
Usages et Costumes au Moyen Age et & l’époque de la Renaissance’’). It is 


at effect, and his means were of the simplest. 


But what none of the books we have seen be- 
fore this of Mr. Benndorf’s makes us aware of is the extreme off-handedness 
of the execution. To be sure, these plates are from very rude vase-paintings, 
but even the finest Etruscan vases have the same character. The artist aimed 
In this Part Second of Mr. 
Benndorf’s work, including the numbers from 14 to 50, the subjects almost 
all relate to funeral rites and ceremonies. Many of them are very curious. 
Mercury leads a soul to Charon, who is very old and deformed, while Mercury 


| himself is a staid and disagreeable middle-aged young man. But close by, in 
| another plate, we have Mercury young, and his sleepy wand in hand he bears 


We | 


upright, closely resembling one of the early Italian or German representations 
of the Angel Raphael in the Annunciation. In the vase-painting, Mercury’s 
rod has no serpents twisted about it, and the twigs at the end are so mis- 
handled that they might easily pass for the lily flowers with which the 
painters sometimes dress the angel’s staff, which not unfrequently takes the 
place of the true flower-stem. These connections between the early aud the 


. later art are for ever suggesting themselves to those who are on the spot where 


_ they meet, and they have a perennial interest. 


The finest in sentiment of 


_ these vase-paintings shows us a lady sitting, disconsolate, by a monument 


fully equal to the former publication in beauty and in cheapness, aid ifthe | 


duties on imported books with the exchange on gold would allow it to be 
sold for the Paris price, it would have almost as great sale here as it is sure 
to have in France. The French excel all the other nations of the ea: th in 
the beauty and substantial-value of their illustrated books, and, judgirig by 
the standard of price that rules here and in England, they are not dear, but 
these books of Lacroix are amazingly cheap when one considers the a dmi- 
rable way in which the work is done, and thinks what must have been the 
time, labor, and money laid out upon them. 
America would it be possible to produce two such books. It might be Clone 
in Germany, perhaps, but it never has been done there. Still, printing, w:r0d- 
engraving, and chromo-lithography have been brought to great perfection in 
Germany, and if these were all, they might hope to rival Bibliophile Jaco bin 
his special work of popularizing archeology. But German writing of thissor t is 
too often heavy, and kas never caught the French touch-and-go lightness: in 
dealing with ponderous themes. Perhaps the Germans pity this weakness. of 
the French, and despise them for it; but, all the same, they have it not. 
the English and with ourselves the trouble is that we have net the mech w- 
ical skill. The wood-cuts in the English illustrated periodicals—the Ilus- 
trated London News, Illustrated Times, Punch, and, now and then, the 
Graphie—are the best of their kind in the world; but in illustrating books 
with woodcuts, the English are far behind beth the French and the Ger nans 
Such woodeuts as are in Mr. Whymper’s “ Serambles in the High Alps ” are, 
indeed, incomparable in their way, but such woodcuts are very rare in Eng- 
lish books. Wood-engraving is at so low an ebb in this country that we need 
say nothing about it, aud such ehromo-lithographs as Kellerhoven’s are sim- 
ply unattainable here, where this useful art is nearly deed of the wounds 


with which it has been wounded in the houses of its friends. The game is | 


thus clearly in the hands of the Freneh, and they have never usec their skill 
to make more deservedly popular books than those of M. Lacroix. The new 
volume is a small quarto, and contains fifteen of Kellerhoven’s admirable 
chromo-lithographs, and four hundred and forty engravings on wood. Mr, 
Christern sells it hal-bound in moroeco, with gilt edges, for fifteen dollars. 


Neither in England nor in | 


| the translation of M. Bellange. 


With | 


hung about with garlands, to whom her attendants bring vases of ointment 
and more garlands in flat baskets. She herself is a sumptuous beauty, with 
an abundance of dishevelled hair which would suit Mr. Holman Hunt. An- 
other has an old man approaching a tomb, on crutches, to which, while it 
suggests one or two striking things in the poets and in other painters, it 
may be a mistake to attribute too much meaning. Mr. Christern receives this 
work as it is issued. 


—Madame Audley’s “ Franz Schubert, sa vie et ses ceuvres”’ seems to be 
a very frank bit of conveyance from the work on the same subject by 
Dr. Kreissle: at all eveuts, the lady acknowledges that she has drawn 
largely from the Doctor’s biography of her subject, and she seems to 
think she has done enough by way of amends when she expresses her grati- 
tude for the fact that, if her book is good for anything, it is to him she owes 
it. However, her little book is large enough for the subject, and is very 
readable. A very complete, or, seemingly complete, catalogue of Schubert's 
published and unpublished works is given at the end of the volume, translat- 
ed directly from Kreissle’s book. _The German titles are given, and, in.addi- 
tion, the titles by which the works are known in France. These latter are 
Mme. Audley would seem to have found 
some other tree of knowledge to shake and fill her basket, for she advertises 
a “Life and Works of Ludwig von Beethoven after the most recent docu- 
meuts.” 


—Simultancously with the King of Italy’s taking up his residence in 


| Rome, appears Jules Favre’s “Rome et la République Francaise” (Paris : 


| Plon). 


The Republic referred to is the government of M. Thiers, and the 
publication is in the nature of a defence of the author’s vote on the motion 


' to refer the French bishops’ petition to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the 


adoption of which, as is well known, was followed by the immediate resig- 
nation of M. Favr>. Among the revelations contained ‘n it are the full text 
of the despatch from the Duc de Gramont (July 31, 1870), informing the 
Marquis de Banneville of the intended withdrawal of the French troops from 


Rome; the verbal response of Antonelli to the subsequent announcement of 


the news by De Banneville; and the Chevalier Nigra’s conversation with 
Favre in September, when, ‘after an explanation of the reasons why Italy 
could not ally: herself with France egainst Germany, he closed the long 
interview with an official declaration of the inability of his Government auy 
longer to endure the status-quo as regarded Rome. The Duc de Gramont’x 


excuses for acandoning the Pope were perfectly rational and in accord 

' with the actual situation of both parties to the September Couvention ; and 

—Those whe are interested in the subject of the painted vases of } his argament that the withdrawal would’ be most advantageous to the Pope 

Greece and Italy will fipd a valuable book in “Greek and Sicilian Painted } has been abundantly justified. “Ly fact, ‘the’ Pope bimeelf, im April, in rep y 
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to a speech of the French ambassador, D’ Harcourt, freely recog: ‘zed the dif- 
ficulties which prevented liberty of action on the part of Thiers, and asked 
ouly that he should counsel the Italian Government “to be prudent, to go 
slowly, not to take rash measures, nor to enter upon ways that might easily 
become dangerous.” He even admitted that temporal sovereignty was not 
to be resought at such a time, and that if his States were to be offered him 
back, he would refuse them—asking nothing but a corner of earth (cantuccio 
di terra) oyer which he might be master, and without which he could not 
exercise in their plenitude his spiritual functions. 

—In moderation the people of Rome are not to be surpassed by their late 
ruler. 
its attractiveness, contains a monument to the Pope’s mercenaries who fell 
at Mentana, and it lately became a question what to do with this memorial 
of past subjection and unavailing struggles. The city authorities, with a 
magpavimity which does honor to the Italian as well as the Roman charac- 
ter, left the stone intact, and simply added another with this inscription : 

8. P. Q. R. 
This Monument, 

Which the Theocratic Government Erected 
In Memory of Foreign Mercenaries, 
Kome Redeemed 
Leaves Ls a Lasting Testimony 


f Calamitous Times. 
November 2, 1871. 
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“THE CITY OF GOD.” 

THERE are two reasons why anybody proposing to himself a course of 
study in modern history should begin with St. Augustine’s “City of God,” 
of which a good translation is now for the first time presented to the English- 
speaking public on both sides of the Atlantic. The first is, that there is no 
other source from which one can get so full and acourate an idea of the men- 
tal and moral condition of the Roman world at the moment of the fall of 
the Western Empire ; the second is, that in it Augustine produced that sys- 
tematic view of the methods of God’s government of the earth, and of man’s 
relations to him, which, under the name of the “ Latin Theology,” or, more 
particularly, of “ Augustinianism,” or “ Predestinarianism,” or “ Calvin- 
ism,” has so powerfully influenced the thought, and even the manners and 
character, of some modern nations. For the theological student, the book 
has of course an interest of its own, derived from Augustine’s position in 
the church, and the weight of his doctrinal expositions, and it has enjoyed 


time after the revival of learning, it was in extraordinary demand as a means 
of edification. But, apart altogether from its value as an aid to faith, it has 
attractions for those who oceupy themselves with that perhaps most inter- 


and it is all the more necessary to keep this in mind because patristic litera- 
ture is just now in little repute, and the peculiar system of theology of 
which Augustine was the founder, and the most illustrious expounder, is fast 
losing its hold on the lay, and even clerical, mind in those churches in which 
it once reigned supreme, while some of the doctrines of which he was the 


fulness of the physical torture of heretics, have come to be considered un- 
christian and detestable. 

The book, as is well known, owed its composition in great part to the first 
capture of Rome by the Goths of Alaric, and was intended to refute the 
notion which the pagan fugitives, and especially the aristocratic fugitives 
who made their way to Africa, where Augustine was living, busily spread, 
that this great calamity was the result of the neglect of the worship of the 


- ancient deities, brought about by the introduction of Christianity. He had 


partly in view also the removal of a difficulty which he found existing in 
the mind of Volusian, the proconsul under whom he lived, and who, though 
almost an “enquirer” into the truth of the Christian religion, was impeded 
at the outset by the consideration into which the modern mind, familiar as it 
is with the distinction between church and state and the spiritual and tem- 
poral power, finds some difficulty in entering—that the empire was to the 
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| ded had it become in the traditions which the ancient world transmitted to 


' theory of the “ Holy Roman Empire,” 


the Middle Ages, and it found expression at a later period in the medimval 
of which Mr. Bryce has given an 
interesting exposition in the seventh chapter of his “‘ History,” and traces of 
which may be seen, even in our day, in the reverence of the “Old Russian”’ 
party for their country as “ Holy Russia.” <A striking analogy to it is pre- 
sented by the Turk’s feeling about “Islam,” whieh is neither an earthly nor 
a heavenly kingdom, but a perfect combination of the two; and not a me- 


| chanical combination—if we may be allowed the use of a purely material 


Their comparatively new cemetery, much frequented on account of | 


illustration—but a chemical one. 

Augoustine’s great object was to show that this difficulty was purely im- 
aginary, and that Christianity would erect in Rome’s place a city to which, 
either for power, or beauty, or durability, or as an object of love, and admi- 
ration, and pride, Rome could not be compared—* a city which had founda- 
tions whose builder and maker was God.” In doing this, there is hardly a 
phase of the pagan thought or aspiration of his time which he dees not 
describe, and he does it with all the sympathy of a man who had lived in the 


| Roman world, tasted of its joys, and grown up in the pride of Roman citi- 


' genship. The picture of the ‘Civitas Dei” 


which he draws is one which, 
from the very first, fascinated the imaginations of the members of the 
decaying society in whick he wrote. Appalled as they were by the penetra- 
tion of the barbarians to the heart of the Empire, and by the rapid dissolu- 


| tion of the institutions which they had been bred to consider eternal, and for 


which, in an age of limited political experience and great ignorance, it was 
difficult for the ordinary man to conceive of any substitute, the earlier 
Christians even found in it a great source of hope and consolation, for, prior 
to Augustine, they had tarried on earth simply as strangers and sojourmers, 
waiting for the second coming of the Lord. But the City of God, as St. Au- 
gustine painted it, was not wholly heavenly ; it was to exist part on earth and 
part in heaven; to be composed both of the church militant and of the chureh 
triumphant; and the believer, in passing from one to the other, changed his 
abode, but changed noue of his relations, whether social or political: he sim- 
ply put off some cares, and some anxieties, and some hindrances, to enter 
into richer joys. The idea had a prodigious success, though probably at 
first only among the educated classes, and it went down into the Middle 


, Ages as a precious source of hope and instruction, not to saints only but to 


politicians. Charlemagne’s biographer tells us that there was nothing he 
read with so much enjoyment and edification as the “ City of God,” and it 


| doubtless furnished him with the ideal goal of his civilizing labors, and even 
for centuries a wonderful celebrity, particularly in France, where, for some | 


of his wars and conquests. 
The vision has descended to our own day, in a somewhat more shadowy 
form, it is true, but still distinct enough to color a great deal of the political 


| speculation which is ventured upon in the pulpit and by writers of the reli- 
esting of all historical questions, the nature of the moral connection between | 
ancient Rome and modern Europe, such as no other work extant possesses ; 


gious school, and lies hidden, perhaps, at the bottom of all such movements 
as that which seeks the formal acknowledgment of the existence of God 


_ and of the divine government of the nation in the Constitution, and the im- 


position of a “Christian oath” on all officials. The dream of the establish- 
ment of a “ Kingdom of God,” which is the modern translation of Augus- 
tine’s phrase, will probably never vanish from the earth—a kingdom in which 


_ wisdom, and purity, and justice, and truth shall prevail, into which all the 
first promulgator, such as the damnation of unbaptized infants, and the law- | 


Roman both country and religion, and the old gods part and parcel of the | 


politieal and cocial fabric on which all that he possessed of faith, and rever- 
ence, and hope, and devotion had always been lavished. A religious belief 
whieh had no connection with polities, and which drew away the citizens’ 
best emotions from politics, was, therefore, to him either monstrous or in- 
‘comprehensible. This blending of earthly and heavenly allegiance, of things 
tmporal and things eternal, which is, as we have said, so strange to the 
mpdern world, nevertheless survived the fall of the Empire, so deeply embed- 


“The City of God. Translated by the Rev. Marcus Dods, M.A." Two vole. Edin- 
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good people shall be gathered, and in which God himself shall rule with a 
distinctness and nearness which shall leave no room for cavilling or question 
about the basis of morality ; and, as long as this dream lasts, it will probably 
be difficult or impossible to find any loftier or more eloquent delineation 
of its glories and delights than Augustine set before the eyes of the despair- 
ing Romans. 

Of his theological system, except in its historical aspect, this is not the 
place to speak. Considered as a theory of human relations to the unseen 
world, its success, using the term in a purely mundane sense, has been great. 
It not only furnished the Christian Church, or rather the Western Church, 
with what it did not previously possess—a body of doctrine, but with a body 
of doctrine which survived all the mutations of states and nations, and has 
through thirteen centuries powerfully influenced politics, literature, charac- 
ter, and legislation, but with solutions of problems—liberty and necessity, 
in particular—which are on their face inso!nble, and in defence of which men 
have gone in multitudes to the battle-field andthe stake. Mr. Maine hints 
that it would be found on examination that its leading features have been 
derived from or haye been shaped by the Roman jurisprudence, which is not 
at all unlikely, and it suggests a field of enquiry which somebody possessing 
the necessary theological and juridical qualifications ought long ago to have 
explored. 

The Augustinian theology is, however, now losing its hold on the Chris- 
tian world through a variety of influences, some social merely, and some 
scientific. Interest in the problems of liberty and necessity, on which so 
much speculation has been expended, has well-nigh died out in the general 
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weariness of metaphysical enquiry under which, whether temporarily or not, 

most people are now laboring. The doctrive of election, and the cognate doc- 

trine of man's inability to work out his salvation without the aid of divine 

grace working in the soul, suffers from the rapid growth of a somewhat auda- 

cions individualism, and of a no less audacious sentiment of equality, which 

will not hear of limits to human capacity, and will not believe in a divine | 
justice which does not use human measures. The bold and clean-cut and | 
material account of the origin of the world, and of the nature and incidents 
of man’s fall, and of the resurrection of the body, which St. Augustine gives, 
has been largely driven out of the churches, or, at least, relegated to the 
region of vague symbolism, by the assaults of science, so that of the Augus- 
tinian system little remains in its integrity. It must be admitted, too, that 
the change, which is easier to mention than describe, which has come over | 
the mind of the civilized world on the whole matter of religious instruction, | 
must make it difficult for a teacher, who gravely explains Adam’s transgres- 
sion, and proves and illustrates it as Augustine does, to retain much influence | 
or authority. | 





THE MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER. 

THE Atlantic, which ends the year with a good and readable number, | 
makes for next year several promises that will please its own particular | 
public, and also some that will please that wider public which is fond of | 
magazines in general, whether or not it much admires the set of authors for 
whose sake the dtlantic has been well loved in Boston and vicinity, or cares 
much for the sort of literature for whose sake the Atlantic has found favor 
in places a long way from Boston. “The first of living biographers,” Mr. | 
James Parton, is to contribute in the course of the year a life of Thomas 
Jeffer+on ; Professor James De Mille is to contribute a serial story, written 
in his “extravacant, humorous, and most fascinating vein”; Miss E. Stuart 
Paelps and Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford may confidently be expected to 
furpish oevasional contributions, and other authors of proved popularity 
being engaged to assist these, it may reasonably be expected that the Atlan- 
tic will be toyrhd aceeptabic by a multitude of readers. Other readers will 
be glad to Hoar chat the Atlantic is in possession of a posthumous romance 
by Hawthorne; that Docter Holmes is to write a series of papers entitled 
“The Poet at the Breakfast Table,” which will carry to completion “the 
design with which the famous ‘ Autocrat’ and ‘Professor’ papers were 
undertaken ’; that Mr. W. M. Baker, author of “The New Timothy” and 
“A Chronicle of Secession,” will contribute some sketches of life in the 
Southe:n States; that Mr. Howells is to continue his essays and stories, as 
well as to manage the enlarged editorial department, with its criticism of 
musi¢e and art, and its record of political events and of scientific progress, 
in addition to its customary notices of home and foreign books; that Mr. 
Fields will give more of his reminiscences of distinguished writers with 
whom he has been on terms of acquaiutanceship; and that, among the other 
contributors, we may count Mr. Longfellow, Mr. Lowell, Mrs. Stowe, Mr. 
Clarence King, Mr. Whittier, Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Mr. John Fiske, Mr. Henry 
James, Jr., Miss Cheesebro’, Mr. Bret Harte, Mr. T. B. Aldrich, Mr. T. W. 
Higginson, and Mr. Bayard Taylor. Prospectuses are peculiarly liable to 
error, but there would seem to be little room for doubt that the Atlantic for 
1272 nay probably meet the two kinds of excellence above suggested, and 
be both good to sell and good also to buy. In this last number of the year 
several of the serial articles are brought to a close. “ Watch and Ward,” 
Mr. James’s love story, has for its somewhat unexpected catastrophe the 
marriage of Roger to his protégée. It is a conclusion that will be more 
applauded among Mr. James’s readers than the one towards which the story 
in its earlier parts seemed to draw. There is, by the bye, an unreality about 
some of these last chapters which had not so much shown itself in the 
beginuing, and the story takes the reader’s attention less after the characters | 
are fairly at work upon each other than while they are being presented to us. 
And this, we should say, may be set down as a principal mark of Mr. 
James’s stories. The characters are usually touched—we do not say hit off 
—in a way that shows nice observation and refined sensibilities; and the 
situation or action is likely evough to be interesting, especially if the reader 
is an intending lover or is, for any reason, interested in the study of the 
relations in which somewhat sophisticated young men and young women 
frequently stand to each other; but we doubt if mavy even of the more 
interested readers find the people in his stories very recollectable, or if the 
views of life which the stories present appear to any readers very sufficing. 
If it is the business of the novelist to paint society and to moralize upon it, 
Mr. James will doubtless be thought to have less success in the latter part 
of the task than he has attained in the former, while in the former his suc- 
cess isnot yet perfect. That it is considerable, none of his readers will devy ; 
and the careful and conscientious use of the means by which he has attained 
it is full of promise, as it is of good example. Perhaps we might cite as a 








peas. instance of the unreality to which we have referred, the behavior of 
Hubert’s betrothed when she finds Hubert and Nora together. But the in- 
terview itself, and much of what led to it, would still remain to be defended 
after a good defence had been made for the ill-conduct of the New York 
young lady. 

“Kate Beaumont” ends, in spite of all complications, with the marriage’ 
of Miss Beaumont to Mr. Frank McAllister—a pair of persons who have 
not been sufficiently attractive to draw much attention from the accessories 
of the scene. Still, the story will be read with pleasure, whether read as 4 
brisk-moving novel or for its pictures of old-time plantation life. Of “Their 
Wedding Journey,” Mr. Howells’s story, which also now comes to an end, 


_ We are willing to let the genial author of Mr. Osgood’s advertising slips 


speak for us. He says that this serial has been received with enthusiastic 
favor while appearing in the Atlantic Monthly, and that “the artistic deserip- 


| tions of characters, places, and incidents; the fine observation which detects © 


what ordinary spectators either see inadequately or miss altogether; the- 
delightful humor which pervades the whole; and the simple beauty of style 
| all these combine to render this story by Mr. Howells one of the most 
attractive ever published in America.” It is indeed a very pleasing little 
story, and readers, whatever may be their opinion of Mr. Hoppin as an illus- 
trator of books, will be glad to hear that it is to come out in the holidays as 
an illustrated book for makers of presents. Young gentlemen and ladies 
contemplating matrimony might govern themselves accordingly. 

In our “ Whispering Gallery,” Mr. Fields, getting done with Dickens, 


| talks pleasantly about Wordsworth ‘and Miss Mitford. Mr. Clarence King 


writes with his customary excellence—and, perhaps we should say, with his 
customary slight failing in point of self-restraint, as if the wine of the sierra 
air were in his blood—about the Sacramento Valley and an ascent of Mount 
Shasta. Mr. John Fiske, in an article which is entertaining as well as in- 


| structive, traces in philology the long descent of our devils, elves, and bogies 


from the supreme deities of past ages—the old order changing and giving 
place to new among the divinities, as amoug men, and the conquered gods 
being degraded into slaves or made outlaws. “ Light and Darkness” is the 
title of Mr. Fiske’s essay, which is written with a clearness that will 
make it intelligible to very unphilological readers, if not to the most unphilo- 
logical. 

For the rest, the Atlantic has some pgetry by Mr. Longfellow and Mr. Whit- 
tier, a story by Mr. Harte, and an article by “ Warrington,” the Boston 
correspondent of the Springfield Republican, in which the history of Geueral 
Butler’s recent attempt to make himself Governor of Massachusetts is de- 
tailed and reviewed. The moral of the history, as here related, would 
appear to be that General Butler tried to introduce personal government 
into Massachusetts politics, and failed because the Republican party in Mas- 
sachusetts disbelieves in personal government, and that the Republican party 
in general throughout the country equally disbeliever in it, whether it is 
attempted by General Butler or “the national administration itself.” The 
story seems well told, so far as we can judge, and perhaps was worth 
telling, whether or not much regard is paid to the particular mora’ deduced. 
That General Butler is a little too sharp for his own good; that people in 
general believe bad things of him; and, finally, that, as his luck would have 
it, he was not only revolting to the moral sense of the best Massachusetts 
Republicans, but was also on excessively bad terms with sume not so good, 
whose power he underrated—these appear to us more nearly the reasons for 
Butler’s defeat than any horror of his methods of personal government. And 
the third reason, of which the writer in the Atlantic takes no account, is by 
no means the least. General Butler succeeded in frightening the managing 
politicians very badly ; but they worked hard, and it is a question whether it 
was not they, after all, whom the Lord mede his instruments in bringing the 
General to shame, and whether, if they had not labored sharp after caucuses, - 
Butler would not now be the governor elect in Massachusetts. There is no 
certainty that he would have been rejected at the polls, despite the Massa- 
chusetts Republicans’ love for a government of laws and not of men. 

In Lippincott’s there is rather more than the usual quantity of readable 
matter. Dr. S. Weir Mitchell has something to say about the phautom limbs 
which torture the man who has undergone amputation ; Mr. Robert M. Walsh 
quotes from his twenty-year-old journals, written in Buenos Ayres, some 
reminiscences of that bloody tyrant Rosas; Miss Kate Hillard criticises 
Balzac, talking well about him; Dr. J. W. Palmer contributes an accouut of 
the so-called “ Sharpless crayons,” which are some seventy portraits in crayon 
of distinguished and undistinguished Americans, both meu and women, at 
the beginning of this century; and Mr. Charles Warren Stoddard writes ¢ 
little sketch—not so very much in itself, but deserving of praise for its reallr 
excellent keeping—entitled “My Long-Lost Brother.” It is a story supposd 
to be told by a mediocre actor, and it seems to be indeed a mediocre actor— 
of unusually steady habits and good intentions, the enemies of the thegre 
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will perhaps say—who is telling of his hopes and disappointments. What he 
has to tell is, as. we have said, not very much; but we should say the 
reader will get from it an unaccustomed pleasure. 

“ Ouida’s ” “ Branch of Lilac ” is coneluded in the December Lippincott's, 


Nat 


and, as it dies, shows rather more of a family resemblance to its parents— | 
grown-up, evil-disposed novels, than it showed at the beginning. It is, how- | 


ever, true to say of “ Ouida” that these late short stories of hers—if, indeed, 


they are late ones, and not the fruit of a search in earlier filled portfolios— | 


give hopeful signs of an improved frame of mind in their author. This 
“Branch of Lilac” is a painful story, but it is not an impure story; and 


there are in it several poet.cal touches such as made “A Provence Rose” a | 


pretty and pleasing tale. “The Cold Hand” is a ghost story, by Mrs. Clara 


F. Guernsey, who is more circumstantial than successful in her account of | 


the haunted house and its ghostly inhabitant, but who will find favor with 
some readers. It is a wonder, by the way, that no one of our publishers 
makes a collection of stories about ghosts, both the old-fashioned sort and 
the newer, less grisly kind, It would be a volume that would fascinate many, 


! 


and it might, we suppose, be divested of any superstition-breeding character | 
| of penitence, in which case Mr. Welles will have materially assisted them to 


by a judicious admixture with the unexplained stories of apparitions and the 
like of some of the not less surprising stories where the hallucination has 
afterwards been completely explicated. For exainple of these last, take the re- 
markable story which Sir Walter Scott tells concerning the warning received 
in a dream by a gentleman whose fortune was at this time depending 
on the discovery of a document which was only to be got in case a certain 
aged lawyer could be made to recollect drawing it up—a recollection which 
he could only be made to call up by being made to recall that the gentle- 
man’s father had paid him for his services with an outlandish gold coin. 
Thus instructed, the gentleman obeys, gets the. necessary evidence, and 
only after much pondering remembers that as a boy he had some knowledge 
of this transaction between his father and the lawyer, and that the dream did 
not come from beyond the grave to his assistance, but was a bringing out 
into full consciousness some knowledge that for many years had been sub- 
consciously in his head. 

Old and New has some remarks which seem to us judicious on the recent 
exhibition in Boston of pictures by Copley, Stuart, and Allston. The article 
on Pére Besson, too, a Dominican of much artistic talent, now ten years 
dead, will be read with some satisfaction; and there is a translation of a 
Hebrew legend which will please numbers of readers, though it is not a legend 
of the profoundest import, nor one very profitable for instruction. Admirers 
of Mr. Charles Warner will find his “Sorrento Papers” agreeable, and, in 
the department of the magazine called ‘‘ The Record of Progress,” a proposal 
is made and argued for what will appear to must people a long leap ahead. 
The writer thinks that as the cemeteries diffuse ill-health about their neigh- 
borhoods, and that as every day, with its growth of population larger and 
larger, numbers of the living are exposed to taint from the dead, it is desir- 
able that after death our bodies should be burnt, and their ashes used to 
fertilize the earth. This they do now, for that matter; and man being the 
creature that he is, it would be some time even after he had consented to 
incremation before he would make up his mind to the use of human ashes on 
specific edible crops, as this writer recommends. It is not clear, we should 
say, that the subject is cne which demands immediate consideration, in this 
country at least. 


In the Catholic World there is nothing, we believe, that calls for special 
mention. A writer in the Princeton Review who has been treating of the 
late F. W. Faber is handled severely though courteously, and with what is 
at least superficial fairness. With real fairness, one would say; but that de- 
scription must be denied to controversy which, for instance, in meeting an 
assertion that Roman Catholic priests connive at the exhibition of relies which 
lack authenticity, replies by showing, what is undoubtedly true, that very 
many relics are perfectiy or sufficiently proved to be what they are alleged 





to be. Presumably the Princeton reviewer may have had in his mind not | 


only the claas of relics to which belongs the phial of St. Justinius’s blood, 


which the Catholic World points to, but also that other class to which belong © 


the three several heads of St. John Baptist, say, or the shiploads of fragments 
of the true Cross. However, it is as well for our Protestant divines te have 
it brought to their attention that the country now contains a larger number 
of persons than formerly who were not taught 


** Early to fly the Babylonian woe,” 


and for whose instruction arguments will be necessary, and upon whom even 
deserved ill epithets will not be effective. Much as may justly be urged 


against the Romish Church, she is no exception to the rule that a sinuer need | 
desire nothing better than to have brought against him charges which he can | 


show to be mistaken. Even the archangel Michael would not bring a railing 


accusation even against Satan. Asior the matter which aroused the discussion | 





. 
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between the Catholic World and the Review, it seems a wonder how such a 
man as Mr. Faber appears, both in his books and in his recorded life, can 
have any attraction for the student of his mind and character. Heroes are 
after all not so scarce. 

“The House of Yorke’’ we can recommend to most readers. The hero 
has a worldly aunt, who, finding him with a volume of De Maistre’s in his 
hand, charges him with reading sophistry or altramontanism aud advises him 
to take up “The Age of Reason,” which apparently she carries about with 
her, for she says, “ And here youare poring over De Maistre!) Pshaw! Read 
‘The Age of Reason.’ Here it is.” But he declives. No doubt the Roman 
Catholics have right on their side when they complain of Protestant misrepre- 
sentations of their faith and practice; but the frivolous Protestant aunts who 
urge Tom Paine on their nephews are about as rare as the priest who gives 
absolution for thirty-seven cents and not a cent less. 

In the Galary, the best article is Mr. Welles’s continuation of his account 
of the capture of New Orleans. Neither Admiral Porter nor General But- 
ler’s biographer, Mr. Parton, has any reason to be grateful to Mr. Welles 
for the publication of his recollections, unless, indeed, they meditate a course 





a fair start. He shows that Mr. Parton wrote in “ Butler at New Orleans” — 
which is understood to be a humanly “inspired” book of a very flagrant 
kind—some things at least which were conspicuously inexact; and Admiral 
Porter is made to cut a very sorry figure, indeed. It is to be hoped that he 
has some sufficient reply to make. As the case is left by Mr. Welles, Admi- 
ral Porter was magaanimously treated by Farragut, and recompensed his 
commander by underhand detraction at the time, and by mean insult after- 
wards, when, in virtue of Admiral Porter's weight in President Grant’s coun- 
cils, Farragut was to some extent at Porter's merey. As the matter stands, 
it will fill almost every American who knows of it with just indignation. 

We do not know who Professor Thompson B. Maury is who writes in the 
Galaxy about “ Weather Prognostics by the People,” but we would call the 
attention of the editors of the Galaxy to the jact that whoever he may be he 
ought at any rate to be the author of a work called “Suggestions for the 
Practical Use of Meteorological Reports and Weather Maps”—a valuable 
little hand-book prepared in the office of the Chief Signal Officer. It teaches 
how one may read understandingly the weather reports which the Signal 
Officer has latterly been furnishing to the newspapers, and how one may 
even aid the observers to make their reports fuller and more specific. The 
Galaxy article in its facts and phraseology is rather too close to this hand- 
book to be pleasing to the author of the latter, unless, as we say, he is Pro- 
fessor Maury, and the credit of the magazine article belongs to him and the 
credit of the book as well. We dare say that applications by proper persons, 
as presidents of agricultural societies, editors, and the like, will be answered 
from the Signal Office of the War Department by the trausinission of the 
circular in question. Meantime, the Galaxy article will be found service- 
able. 

The two principal illustrated magazines, Harper's and Scribner's, are of 
their usual kind and degree of merit this month. Harper's has for its solid- 
est article one on Brougham, which is well worth reading, and Scribner's is 
perhaps best in an illustrated article entitled “Sights in and around Yeddo,” 
though the pictures are not as well done as the very good cuts appearing in 
the November number, illustrative of the wonderful Yellowstone Valley, 
and of General Newton's blasting operations at Hell Gate. Those were bet- 
ter pictures than Americau magazine publishers, or American publishers of 
any kind for that matter, have often put before the public. Seribner’s pro- 
mises for next year to become to some extent international, Mr. Giadstone 
being under engagement to write for one of the English publishers, and 
Messrs. Seribner & Co. having male arrangements to publish simultaneously 
with the publishers across the water his articles and those of other Evglish 
contributors to various magazines. In the current number Mr. Stedman has 
some verses; Adeline Trafton describes briefly a visit to the Belgian school 
where Charlotte Bronté taught; the article on Yeddo, mentioned above, is 
one of a series of which Mr. Bayard Taylor is the compiler; Mr. G. P. Put- 
nam writes pleasantly of “ London Revisitel”; Mr. Justin Winser describes 
the Boston Public Library; there isa poem by the new poet, Dr. Hake; and, 
among other matters, a love story good-natured enough to cause or cure un- 
calculated quantities of cynicism. 

— ll ———————————— 

Two College Friends. By Fred. W. Loring. (Boston: Loring.)—This 
little story, which appeared this year in Old and New, is the most consider- 
able work of the young author whose sad death at the hands of the Indians 
was lately recorded in the daily papers. Besides the present volume, he had 
published some of his earlier poems, many of which had already appeared in 
the Harvard Adrocate, where they had attracted some attention by their 
smoothness and humor. They were, at avy rate, better than most of the crude 
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productions of students. 


If not asad good, they were yet free from 
extravagance and exaggeration ; and that is perhaps the chief merit of this 
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Professor Ueberweg had a high reputation throughout 
Europe as a scholar and critic. The characteristic fea- 
tures of his work are the compendious presentation of 
doctrines, the survey of the literature relating to each 
philosophical system, the furnishing of such biographical 
notices as are necessary, the diecussion of controverted 
historical points, and compressed criticisms of doctrines 
from the standpoint of modern science and sound logic. 
‘The first volume of the translation contains Vols. I. and 
Il. of the original or Ancient (Greek and Roman) Philo- 
sophy, and on Patristic and Scholastic Philosophy, re- 
spectively. The American translator had the generous 
assistance of the lamented author, and the latter part of 
the work is enriched by additions forwarded by Prof. 
Ueberweg expressly for this translation. 
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**Mommsen’s History of Rome.” 

Price, per vol., $2 50. 





‘The above works sent by post or express, charges paid, 


on receipt of the price. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 


654 Broadway, New York. 





IES RY K. VAN SICLEN, 


BIBLIOPOLE, 
1338 NASSAU STREET, 


Catalogues sent on application. 
Special attention given to orders by letter. 





SCHOOL BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


N EW 


SWINTON’S WORD-ANALYSIS. 


A Word-Analysis of English Derivative Words, with 
practical Exercises in Spelling, Analyzing, Defining, 
Synonyms, and the use of words. By Wm. Swinton, 
A.M., Professor of the English Language, University, 
California, and Author;* Condensed History of U. S.,” 
etc. 128 pages. Price for examination, 25 cents. 


The prominent points of this book are: 

1. The clear and simple method of word-analysis and 
definition. 

2. The practical exercises in spelling, defining, and 
the use of words in actual composition. 

8. The adaptation of the manual, by its progressive 
character, to the needs of the several grades of 
public and private schools. 


CATHCART’S YOUTH’S SPEAKER. 

Selections in Prose, Poetry, and Dialogues, suited to 

the capacities of Youth, and intended for the Exhibi- 

tion Day Requirements of Common Schools and Aca- 

demies; with many new and original pieces. By 

Geo. R. Cathcart, A.M. 190 pages. Cloth, price for 

examination, 75 cents. 

The prominent points of this book are: 

1. The selections are enitable to the exhibition day 
requirements of Common Schools and Academies. 

2. They are adapted to the understanding of the 
younger pupils. 

3. As far as practicable, only pieces that are fresh or 
that have not heretofore been used in a book of 
this kind are;presented. 


ROBINSON’S EXAMPLES. 
Arithmetical Examples, Mental and Written. With 
numerous Tables of Moneys, Weights, Measures, etc., 
designed for review and test exercises. By D. W. 
Fish, A.M. Cloth. 282pages. Price for examination, 
75 cents. 
This work covers the whole ground of Arithmetic, 
and can be used in connection ,with any series, or 
other text-book on the subject. 


TOWNSEND'S COMMERCIAL LAW. 

A compendium of Commercial Law. Analytically and 
topically arranged, with copious citations and legal 
authorities, for the use of Business Colleges, Universi- 
ties, etc. By Calvin Townsend, Author “ Analysis of 
Civil Government,” etc. 1 vol. large 8vo, over 500 
pages. Price for examination, $5. 

This work will be of great value as atext-book in 
all Institutions of learning where a business education 
is a part of the course of instruction. 





Single copies of any of the above, if required for exami- 
nation with a view of introduction, will be forwarded by 
mail on receipt of appended price. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 
273 West Randolph Street, Chicago. 
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LEE & SHEPAROD’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


BY MADAME SCHWARTZ. 

THE RIGHT ONE. By Madame Sophie 
Schwartz. Uniform with *‘ Gold end Name,” “ Birth 
and Education,” ‘‘ Guilt and Innocence,” and ‘The 
Wife of a Vain Man.” 8yo, paper, $1; cloth, $1 50. 

DICK AND DAISY SERIES. By Miss Ade- 
laide F. Samuels. 4 vols. Illustrated. Per vol., 50 
cents. 

1. ADRIFT IN THE WORLD; or, Dick and 
Daisy's Early Days. 

2. FIGHTING THE BATTLE; or, Dick and 
Daisy’s City Life. 

3. SAVED FROM THE STREET; 
and Daisy’s Protégés. 

4. GRANDFATHER MILLY’S LUCE; 
Dick and Daisy’s Reward. 


AMERICAN HOME BOOK OF INDOOR 
Games, Recreations, and Occupations. By Mrs. Ca- 
roline L. Smith (Aunt Carry). 16mo. Illustrated. 
$1 50. 


THE MODEL SUNDAY-SCHOOL SPEAKER. 
Containing Selections in Prose and Verse, of the most 
Popular Pieces and Dialogues for Sunday-School Ex- 
bibitions. Illustrated. 16mo. 60 cents. 

LITTLE PIECES FOR LITTLE SPEAKERS. 
By a Practical Teacher. Designed for Primary Schools. 
Illustrated. 16mo. 60 cents. 

THE TURNING WHEEL. By Paul Cobden. 
Author of “ Who Will Win ?” “ Going on a Mission,” 
etc. 16mo. Illustrated. $1 25. 

THE CHILDREN’S DELIGHT. A fine Collec- 
tion of Stories and Poems, illustrated with Plain and 
Colored Illustrations. 4to, cloth, gilt, $125. Do., do. 
fancy binding, 7% cents. 

THE INFANT’S TREASURE. Pretty Stories 
and Poems, with 200 Illustrations. Plain and Co- 
lored: . 4to, cloth, gilt, $1 25. Do.,do., fancy bind- 
ing, 75 cents. 


or, Dick 


or, 





(@" Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, New York. 





_ BEST ENGLISH PERIODICALS. 


| THE LONDON QUARTERLY, EDINBURGH, 


WESTMINSTER, and BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEWS, and BLACKWOOD'S EDIN- 


" BURGH MAGAZINE. 
Regularly and faithfully reprinted, at about one third the 
price of the originals. 

TERMS.—Blackwood or any one Review, $4 a year: 
Blackwood and any one Review, $7; Blackwood and two 
Lesion, ie fat Revlon G87 kad 

Ww 
and the four Reviews, $15 $15. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


fe. THE FOUR REVIEWS FOR OCTOBER. 


THE LEORARD SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., 
Fulton Street, New ¥ ork 

















